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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE.* 
BY REV. B. FROST. 


Tue publications referred to below, as well as many other able pub- 
lications during the present year ; the new position taken by Harvard 
College, the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and many individuals, distin- 
guished for talents and moral worth, in regard to the use of intoxicating 
drinks; the recent movements in Boston, and several of the States 
against it, show that temperance has never made more rapid and im- 
portant conquests in the same length of time since its commencement. 
The first publication referred to, has but a single page devoted to the 
temperance cause expressly. It treats of the Slave, Peace, and Condi- 
tion of the Poor questions. Its object is, to set forth the bad measures, 
and unchristian spirit of the advocates of these causes, and attributes 
the want of complete success entirely to them. The second publication 
is, The First Prize Essay, issued by the Massachusetts Temperance 
Society, through the munificence of the late John Parker, Esq., who 
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gave four thousand dollars to the society. Several other essays are 
to follow. The present one is on the duties of the “ Influential 
Classes.” The author speaks of the part which health, education, 
fashion and religion, should perform in the reform. And the conclu- 
sion he arrives at is, that the great obstacle to this reform, is ‘** the non- 
performance of their duties by the influential classes.” It is written 
with candor and truthfulness, but is too general, and lacks warmth and 
nerve, to carry home its truths to the sleeping conscience, and the love 
of self-indulgence of society. The third publication is understood to be 
from the pen of Deacon Moses Grant. Dr. Channing, in his Discourse 
on the Life of Dr. Tuckerman, in 1841, said of him: “If there was 
one of our citizens, whom he (Tuckerman) honored as eminently the 
friend of the poor, it was that unwearied philanthropist, who, whilst his 
heart and hands are open to all the claims of misery, has selected as 
his peculiar care, the cause of temperance.” We may say of him, 
what Dr. Channing said of Dr. Tuckerman. “ His spirit groaned under 
the evils of intemperance as the ancient prophets under the burden of 
the woes which they were sent to denounce.. The fumes of a distillery 
were, to his keen feelings, more noisome and deadly than the vapors of 
putrefaction and pestilence. He looked on a shop for vending ar- 
dent spirits, as he would have looked on a pitfall opening into hell. At 
the sight of men, who under all our present lights, are growing 
rich by spreading these poisons through the land, he felt, I doubt not, 
how the curses of the lost, and the groans of ruined wives and children 
were rising up against them. If he could impart to the sober and 
Christian part of this city and Commonwealth, his intense convictions 
‘in regard to this vice, it would soon be repressed ; the sanction of pub- 
lic authority would no longer be given to its detestable haunts; one 
chief source of the miseries of our civilization would be dried up.” * 
The contents of this little book fully justify the application of these 
~words to the author. It is crowded with honorable notice of the great 
names and efforts that have brought on this cause through terrible oppo- 
‘sition and chilling indifference ; with brief but startling statistics of the 
present extent of this evil, in Boston especially ; with the declared sen- 
timents of the most distinguished men of this nation in regard to it; 
with extracts of correspondence between himself and others, and suf- 
fering wives and children, as to the extent of this evil. On the whole, 
the condensed facts and feeling, and wise suggestions of this little book, 
the result of many years of observation and labor, are of more worth 
than the most eloquent discourse. 

The fourth of these publications, is the Address of the Committee, 
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chosen by a State Temperance Convention, held at Worcester, Septem- 
ber 23. No three men could be selected from the State, whose opin- 
ions and facts could be relied on with more entire confidence. This 
address depicts in a brief but graphic manner, the terrible effects of 
intoxicating drinks. It shows how it shortens life, produces crime, 
insanity, pauperism ; how it ensnares youth, produces corruption and 
riots at the polls, and impedes the progress of true religion among men. 
It then shows up the moral character of the traffic, and the justice of the 
laws that brand it as acrime. It then treats of the obstacles in the way 
of this reform—appetite, interest, prescription, indifference, — and 
lastly, the difficulty of harmonious, concentrated and persevering action 
by the friends of this cause. It concludes with a stirring call to the 
scattered “ forces which were pursuing a retreating foe in different di- 
rections, to return and form anew into a solid phalanx.” 

The fifth publication is an exceedingly eloquent discourse, by a 
faithful laborer in this cause, on the “ Present Exigencies of the Tem- 
perance Cause.” He counsels the friends of the cause first, to ‘* union,” 
and then “to push forward and attack.” He then appeals to the 
** wealthy and influential classes.” He states it as a deliberate convic- 
tion, that “‘ the majority of the wealth, the fashion and the power in 
our land, upholds the means of intemperance, gives to the traffic all the 
respectability that yet adheres to it, and if it should withdraw its coun- 
tenance, that traffic could find no rest, no abiding place among us, save 
in stealth and darkness, like those crimes which, banned and cast out 
of all worthy men, lie only in secret and in shadow.”* He describes 
the energy and enterprise of Boston with great power. ‘They said, 
we will have liberty, and with that word liberty! they rocked old 
Faneuil Hall, and Faneuil Hall rocked the whole land, as with an 
earthquake, and liberty they had. Is an institution of art needed to 
adorn the city, to aid the improvement and pleasure of its people ? 
Lo! it is erected. Is a railroad needed to join us with iron sinews to 
the heart of the distant West ? Lo! mountains are tunnelled, and rivers 
bridged, and the railroad is built. And now, men of Boston, people of 
New England, why is it that this evil pollutes your streets, and disturbs 
your law and order, and sends forth its moral miasma into your homes, 
and harms and kills your fellows?” t 

This is a significant question. Why is it that this evil continues to 
pollute the community, and especially the city, to the extent that it 
does? The first publication referred to answers in effect, that it is 
owing entirely to the bad measures and bad spirit of temperance people 
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themselves. ‘It is to be feared that your ‘ cause,’ as you term it, will 
always be retrograde as now, instead of onward, if your tone does not 
become less despotic and vituperative.”* This answer is given, I am 
aware, by no-small part of that portion of the community, who stand 
aloof from the cause, as an organized movement. The charge, in 
effect, is this: The temperance people as a body, are so “ despotic and 
vituperative,” so reviling and unjustly censorious, that respectable 
people cannot conscientiously unite with them, and drinkers and vend- 
ers are naturally, if not justly, incensed to persevere in their course. 
Is this true? Let us see. Who are the “ temperance people” referred 
to? Evidently those who have carried on this reform in organized 
bodies. The American, the State, the County, and the Town Societies. 
Now take the Reports of any one of these societies, and see who are 
and have been the officers, the committees, the speakers. Take the 
Massachusetts Temperance Society for example. Among the first 
eight or nine members that formed that society in 1813, were Nathan 
Dane, Samuel Dexter, Jeremiah Evarts, John Pierce. I do not re- 
member the others, but they were kindred spirits. From these original 
signers down to the committee who issued the Address at the head of 
this article, viz: Mark Hopkins, Samuel B. Woodward, Samuel Hoar, 
the roll of this society’s members includes the names of the most dis- 
tinguished men of the State in every profession, every religious sect, 
and every political party. Among their officers, orators and writers, 
have been such men as Dr. Woods, Dr. Beecher, Dr. Channing, 
Dr. Ware, Jr., and Dr. Palfrey; Dr. John Ware, and Dr. John C. 
Warren; John Reed, Robert Rantoul, and George N. Briggs. These 
are only specimens of a multitude of names scarcely less eminent. 
The same is true of each of the State Temperance Societies, and of 
the American and Congressional Societies. The same is true of tem- 
perance societies in all countries. They contain the highest portion 
of the community for learning, talents and moral worth. Almost the 
whole medical faculty, and the whole corps of chemists and physiol- 
ogists, have gone the whole length in temperance, and sustained every 
position as to the physical effects of alcohol, by science and facts. 
Almost all the clergy, and a very large part of the law faculty, have 
from the first, carried on this cause. The first body of men in the 
world, | believe, who wholly renounced wine as a drink, was the Berk- 
shire bar. Chief Justice Parker, in a letter to Dr. Warren, wrote, 
“They have banished all ardent spirits from their houses at home, and 
their lodgings when at court, making literally no use of them. They 
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have also discarded the use of wine, which at first I thought might be 
carrying the thing too far, because extremes generally cause revulsions ; 
but, upon hearing their reasons, I am satisfied they are right.” Two 
other bars at least, had done the same before 1830. The great masses 
of sober and intelligent Jaboring classes have adopted these prin- 
ciples practically, and added the weight of experience to the deductions 
of science and reason. It is only such an array of talent, of learning, 
of moral worth, sustained by the experience of the masses, that could 
ever have assailed this giant evil with success, backed up as it was by 
the diseased appetites of millions, the interests of a most extensive 
branch of trade, the despotic fashion of the world, the prejudice that 
linked it with every pleasure of life, and health itself as a component 
part, the vis inertie of society that cannot be roused to throw off any 
old habit unless by some alarming cry of immediate danger. 

In view of this, it seems strange, that any one can speak of the tem- 
perance people as a body, as a class of rash, and violent, and unchari- 
table persons. That there are some of this class among them, is true, 
as it is of every large body of people united for any purpose. But they 
have never controlled the action, dictated the principles, or materially 
affected the spirit of the temperance reform, as a whole. The eager- 
ness with which any error or harsh remark of any individual speaker 
has been caught up, and trumpeted through society by the enemies of 
this cause, shows how little material of this kind there has been. The 
most of this has been put forth by unauthorized and ignorant lecturers, 
who have taken it up merely for purposes of self-interest, and after a 
time fallen away. To hold up these as a specimen of the tempe- 
rance people, is the same as to hold up the Mormons, as a specimen of 
Christians. We know that this is the favorite mode of attack by those 
who wish to uphold the traffic and the use of intoxicating drinks. But 
when it is endorsed from any respectable source, we feel bound strongly 
to remonstrate. 

But let us enter a little in detail into the objections against the 
temperance doctrines and measures and spirit. The foremost among 
those, is “ harsh denunciations.” Whether a statement in regard toa 
thing, be regarded as “ harsh,” or the sober truth, depends on the point 
of view we take and the degree of light we have on the subject. Before 
temperance societies commenced, I knew a clergyman to get up a so- 
ciety to exclude intoxicating drinks from funerals, as the evil had be- 
come so great that some would almost stumble into the graves of their 
relatives from its effects. This created much excitement; it was re- 
garded as a “ harsh” and extreme measure, and some parishioners went 
and remonstrated with their minister. When total abstinence from dis- 
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tilled liquors was broached, it was thought excessively ‘harsh” and 
extreme. When the Berkshire bar banished wine, even Judge Parker, 
a veteran temperance man, thought it a mischievous extreme ; but when 
he “heard their reasons, he thought it right.” The community have had 
to “hear the reasons” often, and see the fruits, before they were con- 
vinced. But I believe few will doubt that this is now among the settled 
questions, by a vast majority of the talent, the science, the virtue of the 
land. The rest will still continue to think that to proscribe it, is ‘* harsh 
denunciation.” I am sorry to find that the author of the first publica- 
tion referred to, is among this number, and even among those who think 
it harsh to proscribe the moderate use of any intoxicating drinks. He 
says, ‘“* All who are accustomed to drink intoxicating liquors, however 
moderately, are vehemently reviled. The moderate drinker of them 
is indeed stigmatized as worse than the drunkard.”* Now here is a 
slight mistake. It has never been a doctrine of the temperance advo- 
cates, that ‘the moderate drinker is worse than the drunkard.” But 
the true position, and the one generally taken is, that the moderate 
drinker does more hurt than the drunkard, to the temperance cause, 
4. e. he exerts more influence to continue the custom of drinking. This 
idea is well stated by Rev. Mr. Chapin, in the address before referred 
to. Speaking of “ that class who say they use wine and ardent spirits 
moderately, and it does not hurt them,” he says, “* Those who take this 
stand do more hurt than the drunkard. They are the very examples 
which decoy and embolden others to drink. The miserable, bloated, 
wallowing inebriate furnishes no motive for the use of strong drinks. 
He causes those whose hands are stretched out to take the first glass to 
shudder and recoil, as they consider the end to which that first glass 
may lead. But the young man, as he takes that glass, looks around, 
and sees those who boast that they can drink and it does not harm them ; 
he sees them carry the cup to and from their lips with apparent safety, 
and he says, ‘“‘ So too can J drink with safety.” He drinks and falls, 
because another drinks and stands: he stumbles, not over the drunkard 
in the kennel, but over his example who says, “1 can drink and it does 
not harm me.” ‘These are they who decoy others to their ruin. They 
are the wrecker’s lights that allure many a brave and noble bark from 
its course, until it strikes the fatal rock, and lays its bones on the sand 
to whiten there amidst the tempest and the surge.” * This is the true 
position and the true argument, and it is the one found in all the ablest 
and soundest temperance addresses, and in the resolutions of the tem- 
perance societies. In not one, of any respectability, can the sentiment 
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be found, that “the moderate drinker is worse than the drunkard.” 
But it is, he does more hurt. That is, he does more to sustain the cus- 
tom of drinking, from which the whole evil flows. And the more in- 
telligent, virtuous and high in station or office a person is, and the less 
he drinks, if he drinks at all, the more influence he exerts to justify the 
habit of drinking. This is self-evident, and was admitted to me a few 
days ago by an inveterate rum-seller. 

This leads me to remark upon the great and vital point of the tem- 
perance movement. It is to do away wholly the habit of drinking intox- 
icating liquors at all. It is to brand it with disgrace, as we have gam- 
bling and lotteries. And for the same reason. It is not, that to play 
for a trifle to heighten the interest, or to turn up a copper for amuse- 
ment ina single instance, is a “ malum in se.” But the habit is inevi- 
tably connected with excess on the part of multitudes, and “ leads them 
to offend.” So with the habit of drinking moderately. If the habit of 
drinking is retained, then the excesses will follow, so long as man is 
what he now is. The evil never can be diminished much, while the 
habit of drinking intoxicating drinks at all, is respectable. It is only as 
the habit has been restrained, that the evil has been curtailed. That is, 
the whole success of this cause has rested on the total abstinence prin- 
ciple. This is now a settled question, with all who have investigated 
this subject. It is therefore with truth that it is said, that the moderate 
drinker is now the great obstacle to the temperance reform, and he 
must bear the responsibility of it. I was, therefore, surprised to read, in 
this stage of the reform, in so respectable a quarter, as the first publi- 
cation here referred to, these words: ‘Can we reasonably expect to 
convince men that it is wrong to use intoxicating liquors at all as a be- 
verage by harshly denouncing the habit?” * It is difficult to see how 
it can be done in any other way. How are you to convince men that 
the thing is wrong, except by showing them that it ¢s wrong, that it is 
very wrong ; that it involves terrible consequences, and great guilt.” 
This has been done with great success. The best men in the land are 
coming in with it daily. Such bodies as Harvard College, and the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society are coming in with it. It is likely soon to take all 
the respectable part of the community. Upon this hope the whole 
success of the temperance cause rests. 

One word as to the traffic. We are called upon, “Give up your 
imputation of unmitigated baseness in motives to the traffic.” Now I 
suppose that no one will undertake to point out any other motive than 
self-interest. And I suppose it is equally clear, that every one who 
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sells, knows that it does no good to the purchaser, but that every glass 
sinks some one lower in poverty, vice and wretchedness, or brings him 
one step nearer to them. And knowing this, for the sake of the gain, 
he is willing to inflict these terrible evils on the deluded beings who are 
tempted by him. I think there is some degree of ‘ baseness” in this. 
The truth must be told. 

But “ those who continue in the traffic are ranked with thieves, rob- 
bers,” &c. Here is another mistake. It has never been a doctrine with 
the temperance people, that the rum-seller is as bad as the thief. But 
it is a doctrine that rum-selling is as badasstealing. Is this so? Letus 
see. Here is a man who has a dollar in his pocket. You wish for it. 
You do not wish to injure the man. But you are willing to injure him 
to that amount, for the sake of the dollar. He turns his head another 
way. You put your hand into his pocket and take it. That is stealing. 
Here is another man out of whom you wish to make a dollar by selling 
rum, or wine. You know it will do him no good. You know it will 
harm him, twenty dollars. You know, that it is only through temporary 
delusion he is induced to take it. And yet to get the one dollar, you 
injure him twenty. Who has done the greatest injury to the man ? What 
difference is there in the motive? Supposing the man who steals the 
dollar, that the other may not be believed if he accuses him, lays a 
successful plan to destroy his reputation for veracity. Would not this 
last act be worse than the first? But does not the rum-seller know, 
that the ruin, not of the reputation, but of the character, on which 
every thing sacred rests, will be the consequence? If a man should 
take all the property of another by fraud, and leave him and his family 
pure, and should take another’s by selling him intoxicating drink, which 
would he injure most deeply ? What difference would there be in the 
motive? Now the temperance people have always admitted, that men 
have done, and are doing this ignorantly, in some instances. But so 
far as they have light or the means of light, the guilt is in proportion to 
the injury done. They mean to increase this light until the dealers 
shall abandon it or be ranked with other transgressors. If this is true, 
it does not require so much “ effrontery” “ to class the sale of them, 
wholesale as well as retail, expressly with the most enormous crimes.” 
Such men as Channing, Ware, Briggs and Slade, have done it. The 
legislatures of several States have done it. The public sentiment of 
a majority of the wisdom and worth of this nation has done it. Upon 
the hope that it will be ratified by the people, rests the final triumph of 
the temperance cause. It is a moral phenomenon, that a city like 
Boston, so moral, so benevolent, putting forth so much effort, at an im- 
mense cost, to check the sin and misery in her midst, should do so little 
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to put a stop to what every body knows to be the immediate cause of 
three-fourths of all that sin and misery. Some thousand places are 
quietly selling it to tens of thousands, who are in every stage of the 
progress to ruin, from the ruddy young man fresh from the country, to 
the raving victim of delirium tremens. A large number of the wealthiest 
and most respectable people, are indulging in luxurious ease, in a habit 
from which all this sin and misery flow, and must continue to flow, so 
long as the habit of drinking intoxicating liquors is any thing but infa- 
mous. Men standing high in society are importing and distilling this 
dreadful agent, and feeding these sources of sin and shame as if it 
were not under the bann of society and the curse of God. And the 
law is suffered to slumber except against a few poor and weak offend- 
ers; and the caucus, the lecture room, the pulpit, while they have the 
chief offenders before them, are careful not to be “* harsh and vitupera- 
tive.” This is strange indeed! How long will men pour out their 
sympathies and their wealth, and spend their time to cure the sin and 
the miseries of the poor, the sailor, the juvenile and adult offender, and 
yet take by the hand, cordially salute, and sit down to the communion 
with men who are getting rich by bringing their fellow beings into this 
condition! This cannot go on always. Things are coming to a crisis. 
The spirit of Tuckerman, Channing, Beecher, Grant, is extending to a 
wider circle of hearts every day. It is only necessary that, in the 


words of Channing, “their intense convictions in regard to this 
vice” be imparted “to the sober and Christian part of this city and 
Commonwealth, and it will soon be repressed.” 





A WHISPER TO THE HEART. 
BY MRS. M. G. SLEEPER. 


Epucation! how the word is misunderstood, misused, ay, even des- 
ecrated! We collect books, we inquire for teachers, we seek the soci- 
ety of reputed scholars, we discourse loftily among ourselves. We 
fancy that we study deeply, that we think profoundly ; we spend years 
in exploring the margins of great mysteries, we exult over fragments 
of truth and clasp in idolatry the chastely gleaming jewels. And we 
are sincere in all this. The heart is with the bended knee and lends 
music to the cry of exultation. The glowing features, the dilated form, 
the clear, broad brow whose span seems but too narrow for the glorious 
thought impressed there, are not deceptive. Neither is it a forced 
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enthusiasm. The shout which startled the gay revellers of a Sicilian 
city echoes still from the crowded mart, and swells out triumphantly in 
forest anthems. Yet with this earnestness in the pursuit of wisdom, 
this ever questioning spirit seeking the perfect harmony of entire knowl- 
edge, we overlook the many lessons which our’ Father offers us with 
each rising and setting sun, each striking of the clock, each motion of 
its admonitory finger. We fix our gaze upon the stars which beckon 
to us through the still, solemn night, and forget to look around us upon 
the objects which their rays illumine, see not the points beneath, which 
they light into a radiance scarcely less brilliant than their own. How 
many, many things, more lovely than the artist ever cut in marble, or 
painted upon canvas, seek with pleasant wiles to win our notice, and 
wait only our own pleasure to commune with us upon subjects, which 
in their depth and beauty we, ourselves, cannot, in this life, fathom. 
We pass them by because they are so familiar, because we need not 
step aside, need only pause to gather their countless riches. We are 
so confident, so vain of our poor attainments, that we smile at the idea 
of thus easily increasing the boasted store. And when they will no 
longer be repulsed, when their wonderful inner life finds utterance in 
music, when the wavy air in league with the minstrels conveys their 
notes accurately to the ear, we wilfully misinterpret, or carelessly hurry 
on. How strange it is that we should listen with rapture to earthly 
harps and earth-born musicians, yet hear not the melody flowing from 
thousands of lyres, which is, indeed,a fragment of that great tune 
which shall be sung forever in Paradise. 

The sublime doctrines which the preacher utters from the pulpit often 
overwhelm us with their vastness, but the truths which are breathed to 
us from the braided gold and crimson of the morning cloud, the jewel- 
led wing of the nectar-sipping humming bird, from the grass wrestling 
with its little strength for a stronger and surer growth, or the ways and 
deeds of those who recklessly trample it in the dust, are so cunningly 
adapted to our capacities of head and heart that the contemplation of 
them never wearies. Such monitors keep us through the busy week 
where, at its consecrated birth, the sanctuary and the altar placed us. 
Magnets are they, true to the Hand that fashioned them, and by their 
aid we tread more evenly and firmly our ever-brightening, though nar- 
row, and it may be thorny path. 

It was but yesterday that I learned a lesson over which my heart has 
ever since been busy. It came not from the fairy snow-flake, nor the 
icicle, iris-hued when the sun is on it, nor yet from the arch murmurs 
of laughing childhood. I learned it not in the grove, which so often 
ministers to the tranquillity of my spirit, not in the glen where the birch 
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weaves its white arms with the bronzed branches of the alder, and the 
slender boughs of the zephyr-loving aspen. It was given me beneath 
the low rafters of a smoke-darkened cottage, and, but that the error it 
rebuked was fresh in my memory, perhaps I had not regarded its appli- 
cation. Youth shouts to the passer-by, manhood speaks eloquently from 
the deep fountains of experience and thought, but age whispers more and 
more faintly until the strained ear can no longer catch the sound, and they 
who yearn for an echo must be content with the low, broken one that 
comes up from the green turf of the peaceful grave. 

Philip Arnold loved, with the dependent and doating fondness of sec- 
ond childhood, his grandson and namesake. For many a long day he 
taxed his ingenuity to discover something to please the child, something 
not beyond his simple skill that might serve as a remembrancer when 
he should have fallen asleep. The merchant lent him knives of vari- 
ous sizes, the good silversmith made some springs, and from the village 
cabinet-maker he obtained a piece of choice wood, some paints and var- 
nish. Thenceforth, whether sitting on the threshold, or quickening his 
sluggish blood by the kitchen fire, he still held the toy in his trembling 
fingers. He often talked to it, and pleased himself with thinking how 
his grandson would regard it when he was gone. At such times he 
worked faster, and his smile was less painfully true to his weakened 
energies, but in a few minutes he grew weary, and dozed in the corner 
of his stuffed arm-chair. When it was finished he placed it in a little 
trunk where he kept the wedding-ring of his dead wife, and a profile of 
his first-born, who lay among the pearls and corals on the bright floor 
of the blue ocean. He turned the lock more carefully than if it had 
been full of gold, and two or three times before evening closed, he 
opened it to brood over the joy which his gift was to impart to his cher- 
ished one. He slept the next morning until his namesake had gone in- 
to the woods to see a beech tree felled, but, on his return, he, with love 
and pride, gave him the plaything. The child stroked the wrinkled 
brow of his grand-sire, kissed him many times, then looked at his toy, 
and kissed him once again. But a coarse and ignorant stranger spoke 
severely of the work, found fault with the small wheels and delicate 
machinery. <A tear started in the eye of the old man, and unchecked, 
coursed over his withered cheek. He gently disengaged himself from 
his grandson, and then, meekly folding his hands upon his cane, he 
bowed his head upon them to hide his emotion. His beautiful work, 
for, truly, it was very beautiful in the love and care reflected from each 
smooth curve and tiny bar, was depreciated in the very moment of a 
triumph, which in his uneventful life was almost an era. I was in haste, 
yet I could but stay to explain the old man’s thought; and, with a few 
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words of honest praise, and kind wishes, and promises to return and 
examine the pretty thing at leisure, I came away. 

My mind, at first, was full of my aged friend. I felt indignant at the 
stranger, and scorned his cold, unfeeling manner, and unjust remarks. 
But a better spirit woke within me. I also had erred like him. I had 
spoken complainingly of a far greater and more perfect work, exhibit- 
ing in all its wide extent, in its wonderful variety, in its exquisite adapta- 
tion, infinite love guided by infinite wisdom. Ay, with the fire glowing 
on my hearth-stone, and the faces of my kindred beaming in its light, 
with happy laughter ringing in my ears, and the sound of agile feet 
echoing in my hall, I had remembered, almost with bitterness, the suf- 
fering of this beautiful world, and said nothing of its joys. Suffering! 
suffering! as if man, himself, had not drawn the first shadow over the 
earth! as if I believed not that whom God loveth he chasteneth! 

True, the Creator of the universe can experience neither sadness nor 
disappointment at the unsubmissive blindness of hiscreatures. Yet was 
{, therefore, innocent? The querulous tone, the repining spirit, the 
hasty judgment, were they not indications that all was not right within ? 
Was there aught of that pure, warm, earnest love which so clears the 
darkened vision, which trusts where it cannot see, and to which even 
the mysteries of the beloved are hallowed ? 

O! Father! may the lovely things, the simplest of which we cannot 
hope to understand in this the first and lowest stage of our being, may 
the incidents of every day, however trivial, be to the well-spring of our 
thoughts like the branch cast by the prophet into the eastern fountain, 
and may no gathering mists obscure with their dim folds the infinite 
beauty of thy glorious workmanship ! 





‘Gop appoints to every one of his creatures a separate mission, and 
if they discharge it honorably — if they quit themselves like men, and 
faithfully follow that light which is in them, withdrawing from it all cold 
and quenching influence —there will assuredly come of it such burning 
as, in its appointed mode and measure, shall shine before men, and be 
of service, constant and holy. Degrees infinite of lustre there must 
always be ; but the weakest among us has a gift, however seemingly 
trivial, which is peculiar to him, and which, worthily used, will be a 
gift also to his race for ever. ‘Fool not,’ says George Herbert, 


‘ For all may have, 
If they dare choose, a glorious life or grave.” 
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THE RETURN TO EGYPT 


A MULTITUDE are passing on their way 

O’er Judah’s plain; but why that mixed array ? 
They come not like the warriors from the field 
With banners waving, helm and bruised shield. 
No war-horse fainting from the desperate fight, 
No plumes are dancing in the moon’s red light, 
No trumpets send their stirring notes afar, 

Nor timbrels sound, nor captives weeping there. 
One solitary lyre alone prolongs 

Its wailing note ; telling of Judah’s wrongs. 

The mass moves onward, and the crowds appear 
Like those who fly when foes and death are near,— 
Camels and horsemen mixed in wild array, 

And Jewish maids are hastening on their way. 
The heated air of noontide’s feverish glance 
Burns o’er their heads and flames upon the lance. 
Behind the mules their various burdens bear, 
Press the hot sand, and snuff the heated air. 

They halt beneath the fig-trees on the plain, 

And turn their eyes to hills from whence they came, 
Where in her misty shroud their city lay 

In ruined grandeur, beauteous in decay ; 

Where sparrows round her altars wing their flight, 
Build their soft nests, and undisturbed alight. 

The Prophet in the midst resumes his lyre, 

And sweeps its cords with more than seraph fire. 
With head thrown back and eyes to heaven upraised, 
First to the Eternal chants his song of praise. 
With soul inspired his flying hand he flings 

To the full measure of resounding strings. 
Depressed, soft moving, querulous and slow, 

His trembling hand then wakes the notes of wo. 
‘Oh that mine eyes were waters, and mine head 
Like fountains that soft trickling waters shed 

To weep my people; Oh, for some lodge within 
Some forest vast to hide from Judah’s sin.’ 

They forward move ; and who are they? and why 
Trembles the tear in Judah’s glistening eye! 

*T is the whole remnant of Judea’s land, 

That forward moves to Egypt’s burning sand. 
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Where is their faith? ’tis Babylon they fear, 

And know they not that God they seek is near ? 
They come not as they went, when round at night 
A fiery pillar flamed with ruddy light, 

Or when by day the gathering clouds arose 

To shield their heads, and hide them from their foes. 
Arrived at last where Tahpanhes is seen 

Mid waving palm-trees of perpetual green, 

Where Pharaoh’s palace near the brick-kiln rose, 
Stupendous pile that spacious courts enclose ; 
With hieroglyphics stand the well wrought stones, 
The storied record of past ages gone. 

Oh say what pleasure thrilled through every breast, 
How lulled their care and soothed the soul to rest, 
When wandering over desert sands they found 
Rest for the weary on this welcome ground. 

The Pharaoh’s power to all protection gives, 

And bids in peace the meanest subject live. 


- The prophet then from the adjacent hill 


*A. D. 73. 


Brings the rough stones and hides within the kiln. 
To the assembled crowd he then declares 

The Almighty will, and thus his mandate bears. 
‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, all Judah hear! 
The king of Babylon his throne shall rear 

Upon these stones, and on them spread 

His broad pavillion o’er their dusty bed, 

And with this hand he shall himself array, 

As shepherds sport them on their festal day, 

And smite the earth, and death shall have its prey, 
And Egypt’s gods consume in flames away!’ 

Ah! none return but those who fearing fly 

Back to Judea’s fields and hostile sky. 

Are they extinct, and did the truth decline, 

Lost in the course of all-absorbing time ? 

A remnant fled, whose race undaunted stood 

In clouds of dust, and covered o’er with blood, 
When Titus’ * crimsoned banner floated o’er 

The fallen city and deserted shore. 


H. B. A. 


Nore.—In the reign of Adrian, A. D. 138, the Jews revolted, and were forbidden 
by him to set foot in their own country, or even look at it at a distance. In the 
wars with Adrian the Jews lost 580,000 men in battle, besides those who per- 


ished by fam 


ine, distress, or fire. Basnage, Vol. 7. P. 368. 


Thus says Eusebius, ‘‘ The land was emptied of its inhabitants, and peopled 
by strangers —a Roman colony being fixed at Jerusalem, which in honor of 
lius, Adrian called Alia, there being no more Jews in their city.” 


His., lib. iv., 


chap. 6, p. 144. 


Eusebius 
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THE TIME FOR THE CIIRISTIAN TO EXULT, IS AT THE 
END OF HIS WARFARE. 


A SERMON,* BY REV. A. D. WHEELER. 


1 Kiyes xx. 11. Let not him that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he 
that putteth it off. 


Ben-navaD, king of Syria, made war upon Ahab, king of Israel, and 
sent to demand of him his treasures of silver and gold, and all that. be- 
longed to his household. This demand was at once complied with, but 
it failed of satisfying the rapacious monarch. He sent therefore, again, 
announcing that, on the morrow, he should make careful search, and 
cause to be brought away whatever remained, of any value, not only 
in the house of Ahab, but in those, likewise, of his servants. This, 
however, was exacting too much, and the demand was resisted. Then 
Ben-hadad returned the boastful and threatening answer: ‘“ The gods 
do so to me and more also, if the dust of Samaria shall suffice for hand- 
Fuls for all the people that follow me’ — meaning, that all would not 
equal the number with which he was about to invade it. The text con- 


tains the reply of the king of Israel, and intimates with sufficient plain- 
ness, that a better time for his adversary to boast, would be after and 
not before he had ended the contest; when he had gained the victory, 
and not when he was commencing the encounter. 


Paul often compares the Christian life to a state of warfare — of war- 
fare, “ not against flesh and blood ; but against principalities and pow- 
ers, and the rulers of the darkness of this world, and against spiritual 
wickedness in high places.” And he exhorts all who have enlisted in 
this warfare, “to put on the whole armor of God,” that they might be 
able “to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand.” 
There can be no impropriety, therefore, in accommodating the language 
of the text to the case of those, who have resolved to become soldiers 
under Christ; and in saying to every one who goes forth to the field of 
conflict — Let not him that girdeth on his harness, boast himself as he 
that putteth it off. 

There is indeed cause for rejoicing, when one who has lived in sin 
and unbelief, or in careless indifference to the duties of religion, and 
the concerns of the soul, becomes reconciled to God. For we are told, 


* Preached during a religious excitement. 
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that “ there is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth.” And in 
that beautiful and instructive parable, which was designed to show forth, 
in the most clear and unequivocal manner, with what feelings of com- 
passion and readiness to forgive, the Infinite Father regards his frail and 
erring child, who comes to him submissive and penitent, we find it re- 
corded; ‘It was meet that we should make merry and be glad; for 
this thy brother was dead and is alive again, and was lost and is found.” 
And the prodigal himself has likewise cause for rejoicing, when he finds 
his Father’s gracious smile is upon him, that all his wanderings are at 
an end, that all his past delinquencies are overlooked, and that he is 
met, even while yet a great way off, with a ready “ welcome home.” 
But there is often, as there is too much reason to believe, an undue con- 
fidence and assurance in such cases. There is often too much of a 
disposition to regard the whole work as accomplished, when as yet it is 
scarcely begun. Many have commenced laying the foundation of a 
religious life, with not even a doubt but that they should be able to finish ; 
when the event has proved that they had not sufficiently counted the 
cost. Many have entered upon the Christian warfare, in the full expecta- 
tion of a certain and easy victory, when it has become evident, at Jast, that 
they have not, like the king who was about to make war upon an an- 
other, sat down and consulted, whether their own resources were suffi- 
cient to enable them to resist successfully the power of the enemy. 

It is very proper — indeed, it is quite essential — that every one who 
becomes or endeavors to become a disciple of the Lord Jesus, should 
possess a right disposition of heart, as well as exhibit, in his life, an 
outward conformity to the principles and precepts of the Gospel ; since 
right affections are always inseparably connected with correct moral 
conduct. But it is a permanent disposition which is needed; and this 
is never indicated, however it may exist, by the state of feeling which 
is sometimes manifested by the new convert, in his first moments of 
deep emotion, or in the more tranquillized, but still elevated and excited 
state which succeeds. Action and reaction are laws of the spiritual, no 
less than of the material world; and in the former case no Jess than in 
the latter, one is equal to the other. As the pendulum vibrates at equal 
distances upon either side of the perpendicular, where, if permitted, it 
would naturally rest — as with the ball, the more violently it is thrown, 
the further it rebounds —as with the ocean billow, the higher it rises, 
the deeper is the corresponding depression when it recedes—so it is 
with the mind. Common observation and experience are sufficient to 
prove the justness of the comparison. Whenever the mind is impelled, 
by any cause, from its natural and ordinary position, it tends invariably 
to the opposite extreme; whenever it is interrupted in its accustomed 
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course, by intervening obstacles, it recoils and flies backward, in many 
cases, even to a greater distance than that from which it started ; and 
whenever it rises above its wonted level, it sinks alternately as far be- 
low it; and when it falls below, its tendency is to rise again as much 
above it. In the experience of life, sorrow gives place to joy, and joy 
to sorrow. Hopes and fears succeed each other. A lively interest in 
any cause, is often followed by the most careless indifference. The 
deepest anxiety, by the greatest apathy. We know the truth of what 
we often feel and witness — that he whose mind is at one time unusual- 
ly elated, will be very likely, at another time, to suffer from an equal 
dejection of spirits —that he, whose soul is, at one time, all light, and 
life, and animation, will be very likely at another time to find himself 
in quite a different state — all dark, and dead, and destitute of emotion 
and feeling. And the reverse of these changes is equally common. 
They take place upon all other subjects as well as religion, and upon 
this subject as well as all others. 

These are well known facts, and are deserving of serious considera- 
tion by all who are inclined to make their mental experiences the test 
of their religious characters, and the foundation of their immortal 
hopes. 

But I will proceed, in accordance with my purpose, to suggest some 
few reasons, why it little becomes those who have just been led to hope 
and believe, that they have found Him, “‘ of whom Moses in the law, 
and the prophets did write,” and who have felt, as they suppose, an as- 
surance within themselves, that they are no longer alienated from God,. 
by sinful desires, or wicked works, ‘ to think of themselves more high-- 
ly than they ought to think,” or to cherish an undue confidence of their 
ultimate safety and success. 

1. And, first; He that girdeth on his harness, ought not to boast ; 
for the good and sufficient reason that he has nothing to boast of — that, 
as yet, he has done nothing which can entitle him to this privilege. 

If he has but just entered upon the path of life—and such is the 
supposition — if, as yet, he has made no progress in it — gained no sub- 
stantial victories over the temptations of the world, and the sins which 
most easily beset him, nor even so much as encountered his spiritual 
foes, with the least effort at resistance — if all his past life has been 
spent in open rebellion against the laws of God, or, at the best, in 
thoughtlessness and unconcern respecting his most important duties and 
obligations, and the momentous interests of the soul— if, indeed, he 
has but just come to himself, after wasting his substance in riotous liv- 
ing, and feeding upon the empty husks of worldly vanities till almost 
perishing with hunger, and but just set out upon his return homeward, 

VOL. Iv. 10* 
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where the meanest servants in his father’s household have had enough 
and to spare—or even if he has wholly retraced his steps, and been 
accepted and forgiven — still what has he done whereof to boast? To 
Boast ! — Why, it would seem in the most: favorable view of his case, 
that the only proper feeling would be one of deep self-abasement for 
mercies abused, and invitations long slighted, and talents wasted, and 
time misspent. To soast!—Jt would rather seem that the most im- 
portant thing for him to do, would be to increase his diligence and re- 
double his exertions, in order that he might redeem, as far as possible 
the time which had been worse than lost, and make amends for his past 
errors and deficiencies. Let him rejoice, therefore, if he is disposed, 
that the door of mercy is not forever closed against him. Let him tell, 
if he pleases, of the joy which he feels in the hope of sins forgiven. 
But let him remember that this is no time, and that as yet there is no 
cause for boasting. 

2. In the second place he knows little of his future trials and dan- 
gers, or of his ability to meet them ; and the consequence is that he is 
ever prone to think lightly of the former, and to over-estimate the 
latter. 

When first starting forward in the Christian life, with an ardor newly 
kindled, with a zeal freshly excited, and all as yet unabated and un- 
checked by any difficulties or discouragements; the young convert 
may, perhaps, imagine himself perfectly safe from danger of relapse, 
and thoroughly protected against every assault from within or without. 
But if such are his expectations, he will soon find that he has been 
laboring under a sad mistake ; and that so far from being in a condition 
of absolute safety, the very persuasion that he was so, had served rath- 
er to increase his danger. He will find that the mental experience up- 
on which he had founded his hopes, must soon be numbered among the 
things that are past ; and that the happy mental frame, which afforded 
him such undoubted assurance, at first, will have ‘passed away with it. 
Then if nothing else is left —if there are no fixed religious principles 
abiding — he will find that the foundation upon which he has built, will 
be giving way beneath him, and his hopes all vanishing, like the vapor 
of the morning, or the bow in the passing shower. Nor is this all that 
he will discover. Not only will the ardor of his first expectations be 
dampened — not only will the first high emotions subside, as a thing 
inevitable from the very constitution of the mind, but he will soon be 
called to engage in conflicts, which even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, will have a strong tendency to diminish his zeal, and to 
cause him to falter in his resolutions. He will find that worldly de- 
sires long cherished in the heart cannot be entirely banished thence by 
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a single effort of the will; and that sinful habits, having once become 
inveterate, cannot be wholly removed in the course of a single hour, 
day, or week. The former will become to him a source of continual 
anxiety and trouble, whatever exertion he makes to restrain and subdue 
them. The latter will still adhere to him, as the spots on the leopard, 
let him labor as he may to correct them. Dangers will ever lurk about 
him. Temptations will throng his path. Passion, prejudice, inclina- 
tion, will constantly urge him astray. And he knows not how soon he 
may be forced to yield. Now under these circumstances, what reason 
has any man to boast? Should the soldier exult, who knows nothing 
of the number and resources of his enemy — nothing of the hardships 
to be endured — nothing of the snares and the stratagems which are 
laid for him — nothing of his own strength and prowess—and even 
before a single engagement has taken place, and a single victory been 
won? Then ought not he, who “ girdeth on his harness” to fight the 
battles of the Lord. 

We sometimes hear young converts, uttering the language of cen- 
sure and rebuke, against those who have grown old in the service of 
their Master, and who have learned wisdom by age, and become sober- 
ed in the school of experience. They speak of them as cold, and for- 
mal, and dead, and sometimes they do not hesitate to apply even harsh- 
er language. But persons in health will always seem cold to those 
who are in a state of fever; and persons who know the importance of 
preserving decency and order, will always appear formal to those who 
have never learned that lesson. I do not say that such censure is al- 
ways misplaced, or out of reason; but I do say that it is not becoming 
in such persons to utter it. Let them wait, and toil, and struggle on, 
through the same lapse of years—let them encounter the same diffi- 
culties, and have equal opportunities to learn wisdom and discretion ; 
and then— see how it will be with them. 

3. The Christian ought not to boast at the commencement of his 
warfare, for he knows not what will be the end. 

There are some, who believe that there is no possibility of falling 
away, so as finally to perish — who think that a person, once saved, is 
always saved ; and, of course, that when a change has once taken place 
in the disposition of the sinner — when the least germ of true piety has 
taken root in his heart — every thing, that is really essential, has been 
done. But we, my friends, are not of the number. We look around 
us and see — among those who have made a good beginning — among 
those who have clad themselves in the gospel armor — many, who have 
fallen in the fight, We see many, who once could relate their experi- 
ences, and tell of their joys and their hopes; and who were accustomed 
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to exhort others also to secure the one thing needful and to lay hold on 
eternal life, after the lapse of no long interval, turning again to the 
beggarly elements of the world, and losing their first love, and as far 
as human observation can perceive, never more regaining the 
character which they had lost. We open our Bibles, and read — 
“ They on the rock are they, which when they have heard, receive the 
word with joy ; and these have no root, which fora while believe, and in 
time of temptation fall away.” And again; ‘ When the unclean spirit 
is gone out of a man, he walketh through dry places seeking rest, but 
findeth none. ‘Then he saith, I will return unto my house, whence | 
came out. And when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept and gar- 
nished. Then goeth he and taketh with himself seven other spirits 
worse than himself, and they enter in and dwell there; and the 
last state of that man is worse than the first.” And yet again; “It is 
impossible for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted of the good word of God, and of the powers of the world to 
come, and have fallen away, (for this is the correct translation) to re- 
new them again unto repentance. So likewise we read the declaration, 
**Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall; and 
others like it, with which the whole Scriptures abound. We cannot 
doubt, therefore, that there is real danger that some may make ship- 
wreck of their faith; or according to the declaration of the prophet 
that even the righteous man may “turn away from his righteousness, 
and commit iniquity, and die in the same.” Hence whenever a person 
resolves upon commencing a religious life, the result is always to him in 
some degree uncertain. Under these circumstances, therefore, and in 
view of all these facts, it is certainly unwise for him to boast. But 

4. There is a time, when the true and enduring Christian is permit- 
ted to glory. 

It is when his toils and trials are past —— when the conflict is ended, 
and he is ready at length to put off the harness, in security and peace, 
which he girded on in uncertainty and peril. Paul could write to Timothy, 
when age had whitened his locks, and the work of his ministry was fast 
drawing to a close—‘I am now ready to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight. I have finished 
my course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day ; and not to me only but unto all them that love 
his appearing ;” and thus every disciple may boast. If he has been 
faithful to the trust which was committed to him — if he has persevered 
under every discouragement — if he has overcome the world, and its 
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allurements, and fulfilled the great purpose of his existence — then, 
indeed, he may boast of the victory which he has won, and of the re- 
ward which he has gained. And it matters not at what period of life 
the time of his departure may arrive; so that the business of life is 
completed, and he is ready to be offered. Come death when it will; 
come the last hour where it may ; let the almond blossoms cluster upon 
his temples, and the trembling limbs of age refuse to perform their of- 
fice ; or let the cheeks be flushed with the warm and vigorous blood of 
youth ; still it matters not. A crown of righteousness awaits him. 
Heaven is his home ; and eternal life will be his reward. 

I have not made these remarks with the view of discouraging any 
one, in any manner, or in the least degree, from commencing the Chris- 
tian warfare ; or of abating any interest or any zeal which may be felt 
and manifested in this cause. He, who understands me thus, entirely 
misapprehends my purpose and motives. No; Oh! no. I should 
rather wish upon the contrary, that every one who is present, here, to- 
day, could feel an interest upon this subject, deeper and stronger than 
ever before. ButIdo not wish to behold a mere temporary excite- 
ment, which shall cease altogether with the means that are employed 
to produce it; but one of such a nature as shall induce you to devote 
all your powers, both of body and of mind, to the service of the Lord ; 
as did he, who while he was upon earth, afforded us a perfect example 
of what we should do and become. It is a common saying, that “ all 
is well that ends well.” Your chief anxiety should be that the warfare 
in which you are enlisted should have a successful termination. But 
in order that this may be the case, it is highly important that you should 
BEGIN WELL; that you should have a correct understanding of your 
duties and dangers; and that you should not be left to deceive your- 
selves with the belief, that all is done, when as yet, comparatively, 
nothing is done ; or that you are in a condition of safety, when snares 
and ambuscades are all about you. 

The course of the Christian soldier is always amidst trials and diffi- 


culties — always 
“From battles won, 


To new commencing strife.” 


His life is a life of toil and hardship, yet ever of progress. 

{In a popular poem of a distinguished writer, we read of one, whose 
ambition it seems to have been to ascend farther above the habitable re- 
gions of the earth, than ever mortal had ascended before. With this 
intent, and to indicate his progress, he procured a banner, upon which 
was inscribed as a device, the single word, “ HIGHER.” Then on, and 
on, he went; and up, and up, he climbed; and higher, and higher, he 
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ascended; and bore that banner aloft o’er mountain cliffs and Alpine 
snows, till he had gained the summit; and there —he perished. So 
fares it oft with human ambition, and such is the end of human glory. 
But that very banner, with that same device, is well befitting the Chris- 
tian. Higher and higher, let it wave over him, as he travels along in 
the narrow way of life, and mounts upward towards heaven; and 
higher and higher still through the lapse of eternal ages. ‘THE CHRIS- 
TIAN NEVER DIES. 





WHERE IS HEAVEN? 


Say, where is Heaven? my spirit asks 
With eager quest by day and night, 

And every sense and power it tasks 
To seek and find its home of light. 


Ah! where is Heaven? we know too well 
Yon sky is only boundless space ; 

No bliss in yon bleak vaults to dwell ; 
The Heaven I need I cannot trace. 


On earth? too much of sin and pain, 
Unfinished work, imperfect bliss ; 

There, growing light begins to wane, 
And something ’midst all joy we miss. 


The Heaven that ’s promised man’s poor soul, 
The Heaven we hope, believe, implore, 
What is it ? place, or state ? unroll 
How — where —the sinless shall adore. 


Faith, faith and prayer alone can give 
The mystery to the craving mind, 

By glorious glimpses bid us live, 
And in our hearts salvation find. 


Yes, glimpses brief, when swelling high 
Come thoughts of God, till sin departs, 
And earth and sense beneath us lie, 
And Heaven is found — within our hearts. 





A BRIEF MEMORIAL OF REV. TIMOTHY F. ROGERS. 


A BRIEF MEMORIAL OF REV. TIMOTHY F. ROGERS. 


“Te righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance.” Such is the 
dictate of eternal justice and heavenly wisdom. Mr. Rogers was in- 
comparably more worthy of such remembrance, than the greater part 
of those warriors and politicians, on whom the world has lavished post- 
humous celebrity. He was born in Tewksbury, March 16th, 1781, 
fitted for college in Phillips’ Academy, at Andover, and graduated at 
Harvard College in 1802. He made no pretensions to extraordinary 
talents, but was a reputable scholar, and remarkably correct in his 
whole deportment. He had been. religiously educated from his child- 
hood, and there is reason to believe that the seed that was so early 
sown, took root, and was the means of rendering his subsequent life 
the more fruitful. His first impressions were tinctured with Calvinism, 
which, however, had disappeared before the completion of his prepara- 
tion for the ministry. He was ordained in Bernardston September 20th, 
1809. Though his people are entitled to much credit for the efforts 
they have always made in sustaining public worship, their means have 
been so limited, that they could not easily raise an adequate salary. 
Their first stipulation was four hundred dollars and wood. Some years 
after, the society was so much: reduced in number and means, that Mr. 
R. consented to receive much less from his society, on condition that 
he should have a proportional part of his time, for the purpose of 
preaching in other places, where he might find employment. This con- 
tinued for many years, and he rode from ten to thirty or forty miles, to 
preach to small or broken societies, many of which were hardly able 
to remunerate him for his labor and expense. 

During his ministry Mr. Rogers had several sicknesses, from which 
he was hardly expected to recover; and within two or three years of 
his death, he had such paralytic affections as left him for several months 
little more than a wreck of what he had been, both in body and mind. 
His mortal life was closed January 26th, 1847. 

As a preacher, the character of Mr. Rogers, like that of almost every 
other man, would be differently estimated by different persons. In his 
sermons there was hardly enough of unity and compactness to satisfy 
a rigid logician; but they contained many striking thoughts and happy 
quotations from Scripture, while they were always serious in matter 
and manner. Could we collect the sentiments of the common people 
throughout the large circle of his ministration, I have little doubt that a 
majority of them would pronounce him a good preacher, and a gifted 
man in prayer. 
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Whatever the direct and immediate influence of Mr. R.’s preaching, 
it was doubtless very much increased by the general conviction that 
“he was a good man,” that his own character was moulded by his 
practical doctrine. His life, indeed, was a persuasive sermon; or 
rather, a body of divinity, in a higher and nobler sense, than is gener- 
ally understood by that phrase. He always appeared to be devout; 
and we know that he was meek, contented, patient, benevolent, hospita- 
ble and generous ; always ready to do more for others than he required, 
or perhaps expected from them. He had a high sense of honor in his 
pecuniary transactions; a delicacy rarely met with, even in those who 
are inflexibly upright. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable trait in 
his character, was the perpetual sunshine of his temper, which beamed 
through all the clouds with which he was surrounded. He had great 
trials, of which our limits do not allow us to give a particular account. 
In these trials I frequently saw him, and never, to my recollection, did 
I see him depressed. His countenance still was serene, if not positive- 
ly cheerful. So far, indeed, was he from all appearance of gloom, 
however dark his circumstances might be, that I once doubted whether 
his sensibility was so keen as that of other men. Farther observation, 
however, satisfied me that his unconquerable cheerfulness was the effect 
of self-discipline, combined with the inspiration of the blessed Jesus, 

S. W. 
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“ For he knows the people listen 
When a mighty spirit speaks ; 
And that none can stir them duly, 
But the one that loves them truly, 
And from them his impulse seeks.” 
Charles Mackay. 


‘Give me but a point whereon to rest, and I will move the world,” 
is the cry of many in our times, not less than of the ancient mathemati- 
cian. ‘Move it where you stand, mistaken one,” is the only possible 


reply. And this reply —how often must it be repeated ere it sink 
deep into the minds of men? ere they recognize the mandate of 
Providence, that, here and now, in spite of circumstances, and with 
available means, they must work for the welfare of the race, if work 
they will? Why find fault with the spirit of the age, oh tyro in 
philosophy or letters? The age is what you make it,—the aggregate 
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of yourself;—and truly, if there be any one thing, for which you 
ought most devoutly to thank God, it is that He has permitted you to 
breathe its atmosphere and receive as an inheritance the very ideas 
which your ancestors of the third and fourth generation groped after 
as for “ hid treasure.” As the minor planets revolving closely in our 
rear, shine bright and beautiful in the still summer night, and are 
never confounded with each other, while in the depths of wider space 
whole clusters of magnificent creations, each larger than our central 
sun, make no other impression on the retina than a tiny cloud, a mere 
breath of morning mist, —so in the night of past ages, while the mass 
strove for bread and clothes and homes to dwell in, here and there an 
isolated individual has seized upon an idea, a fact in science, an intu- 
ition of the soul, and twisted it into a halo for his own head which shall 
be luminous while the world stands; while in the broader field of our 
day, great thoughts, great facts, great intuitions, any one of which 
would have constituted an ancient sage, are become common-place, 
jostle one another in the street, and crowd impatiently before us, till we 
call them clouds, and turn our bewildered eyes towards those luminaries 
whose merits are ascertained and which are sufficiently small in num- 
ber and limited in extent to be wholly within the compass of our vision. 
Thousands of us mortals are now struggling into light and life, and, 
insect-like, are undoubtedly to become the scavengers of creation, 
freshening the moral atmosphere, and clearing the streams of thought 
for generations yet unborn. Let us be content to do this, let us esteem 
it a most worthy vocation thus to assist God and the good angels in 
bringing about the long desired Millennium; and while so many are 
chiding the time in which they live, and so many more stand with 
folded arms at the fountain of reform, scornfully looking on, or busying 
themselves just enough to trouble the waters for those who would drink 
the broad stream below, surely it befits us to inquire, in what spirit and 
manner we must work, if work we will. In order to clear the way for 
our argument, we must take up the popular movements of the day, in 
connexion with a certain state of mind, prevailing to a far greater extent 
than we could wish among the authorized leaders of public sentiment. 
And the strength of the impulses which have led to recent philan- 
thropic action cannot be estimated from a better premise than the fact 
that they have swollen and burst forth rather in despite of those to 
whom they looked for aid than from any encouragement thence re- 
ceived. Slaves groan in their chains, drunkards quarrel in their cups, 
the strong men of rival nations go forth to rob one another, the misera- 
ble woman of the crowded city, cheated out of the just worth of her 
womanly craft, sells her virtue to buy bread for her children ; society 
VOL. Iv. 11 
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pets and honors him who buys it, and crushes her like a worm beneath 
its foot, and still the mass of men look on, and say, ‘ We cannot free 
the slave, we dare not close the grog-shop, we will vote for the de- 
fenders of the war, we will buy cheap clothing, and hold out no hand 
to help the sinking seamstress, —nay, we will keep ourselves in good 
fellowship with the seducer; for all you, who have interested your- 
selves in these matters of reform, have gone too far. You are fanatics, 
all of you, as pestilential asthe very curses you undertake to remove. 
Beside, abolition is not a gospel; peace is not a gospel ; temperance is 
not a gospel; but these ‘three are one’ in the Gospel of Christ. We 
believe that ; we teach that; it includes all these. Have but a little 
patience, and moral reform itself will be the natural and beautiful fruit 
of its wide diffusion.’ | 

Patience, indeed! we. have listened long enough to this, and would 
hardly have borne with it thus far, but that in our earliest maturity, 
while anxiously seeking out our duty, we shared this error long enough 
to learn to pity it, to feel convinced that it is sincere and endeavor to 
remove it. How shall the Gospel of Christ be preached, so that it 
may impress the listener with a true view of modern reform? How 
did Christ himself preach it? Did he stand amid his disciples putting 
forth cold generalizations, and ministering to the self-complacency 
of those whom conscience had just begun to trouble with the question, 
* Are ye faithful to the light that is in you?’ Not so. It is especially 
remarkable, in the history of our Lord, that no one, who came to him 
with the question, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved?” was astonished by a 
new philosophy, or bewildered by any exhibition of his own super- 
natural wisdom. To the rich man, eaten up with covetousness, he 
said, ‘Sell that thou hast and give unto the poor.” To the lawyer, 
who adhered to the veriest tradition of the Pharisee, ‘‘Show mercy 
even unto the Samaritan.” To the tax-gatherer, fat with unjust gains, 
‘‘ Exact no more than is appointed you.” To the soldiers, fierce and 
mutinous, ‘Do violence to no man, neither answer any falsely, be 
content with your wages.” ‘To those who cried out for miracles and 
determined to accept no other proof of divine power, “‘ There shall no 
sign be granted you; if ye believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would ye believe though one rose from the dead.” To the Pharisees, 
fringed and phylacteried, “ Hypocrites and vipers, so far as ye exalt 
yourselves, so far shall ye be abased.” To his own disciples even, 
when they presumed to decide upon the faith of their neighbors, ** For- 
bid them not, ye know not what spirit ye are of.” Neither did he 
cease through fear of offence; for when, having heard the strong 
language addressed to the Pharisees, the lawyers exclaimed, ‘ Master, 
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in thus speaking thou reproachest us also,” he no longer left the matter 
doubtful, but in clear, bold words, he answered, ‘* Wo unto you, 
lawyers ! for do you not lade men with burdens grievous to be borne?” 

Let no one mistake us; we know of no reformer, thus far, worthy to 
unloose the latchets of the Lord’s shoes, but it seems to us, that the 
whole tenor of his teaching toward those who came to him, was full 
of the strictest personality. ‘Ask not light of me,’ he virtually said, 
‘be but faithful to that which is within you, and there shall be given 
unto you whatever you may need.’ We cannot doubt what his word 
would be, were he to stand face to face with a slaveholding people; 
and when we see the pastor of an indifferent congregation lifting the | 
voice of prayer, in the house where he has thrown back the slave to his 
chains, the drunkard to his delusion, the mothers and wives of warlike 
nations to hopeless bereavement, and the miserably underpaid women 
of the city, to sin and shame, with a graceful compliment to the aristo- 
cracy that they have done so much, our hearts would sink within us, but 
for our faith in One that is*‘higher than he.” Should he not have 
striven to stir the spirit of that people to a wiser reform than any yet 
undertaken by men? Did he fully believe his own words, did he feel 
entirely confident that his whole people were of one mind in this 
matter, he were bound by the most sacred of ties to do it; for, few in 
number as they are, they far outnumber the primal apostles, and might 
do a great work for their race. It is one of the most singular signs 
of the times, that few men speak out their convictions where they are 
most needed. We long for a teacher who shall say to the spiritualist, 
‘Have faith in your brother man. If your lives are led by divine light 
alone, do net prevent the blind from feeling their way to Heaven. 
Reverenily permit the cripple, if you think him so, to lean upon his 
staff. Above all, cease to scorn the emblems and tokens of religious 
faith, condensed into popular forms. Bless them for what they have 
been to the race, and to you. Live without them if you will, but re- 
member that it was by their aid, or through the aid of influences grow- 
ing out of them, that you climbed to the spot where you now stand.* 
We long for one, who shall love the bigot, and say to him, ‘ Stand 
back, and, like your Master, judge men by their fruits. It may be 
you will meet company in Heaven, you will be no little surprised to see. 
At all events souls slain by your anathemas are steps by no means 
safe whereby to climb. But one soul is wholly yours; have you done 
your best for that ?’ 

Above all, it has pained us to see those who have in their hands the 
religious culture of the young, shrinking back from a late movement 
made by hundreds of their number, to secure the more careful protec- 
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tion of a growing generation from the hidden vice of a city life, 
shrinking back, forsooth, because “if we be patient and preach the 
Gospel of Christ, moral force and self-respect will be a legacy we may 
well bequeath our children, without the interposition of the guardians 
of the law!” If we preach the Gospel of Christ! But, whence springs 
a movement like this ? whence comes the fast-awakening sense of the 
community to sin and shame of every sort, if not out of the Gospel 
of Christ? Think you that the spirit of reform will be developed 
silently, as the seed germinates in the earth! Ay, so it will, but you 
must remember that it germinates only in the dark and silent earth. 
It bears fruit in the full light of day. Look into the hearts and minds 
of men, and you will see that this seed of Christ has fitly germinated in 
silent meditation, and with many heart-throbs has shown, first the blade, 
then the ear; and now, what can you expect but the full corn in the 
ear? And again, would you make this into bread for the people, it 
must be with much bustle, and with the noise of many mills. A false 
reproach has been many times thrown upon the advocates of modern 
reform. It has been said that in their fanaticism they had become men 
of one idea, devoured by their own zeal in behalf of a hobby well nigh 
ridden to the death, and that such is not the true spirit in which to 
undertake a reform ; but that from the Gospel of Christ an all-pervading 
grace should come, or, at least, our three prominent reforms be un- 
folded with equal power. Look at the facts, and you will find them to 
be in accordance with this theory, in no wise bearing out the reproach. 
Few reformers of our time are men of one idea. Those who have 
taken the highest stand in behalf of peace and abolition, have done 
their full share for the cause of temperance, and if they have given 
their strength rather to the first two upon the list, it is not because they 
consider these a higher work, but the work most needing to be done. 
Conservatives are ready to take hold of the temperance reform. No 
Christian man can live in a city and not perceive its importance as well 
as that the spirit of Christ is with it. But a large mass of men might 
study the Bible many years, and not perceive in it that antagonism to 
slavery and war which actually exists. How many Christians believe 
that Christ could not have smiled on the revolutionary war? We 
should like to press the question. 

There is no modern reform that we take so little interest in, as the 
movement in regard to the rights of women. It is true that there have 
been moments in our life, when we would have given worlds to have 
sat for an instant on the bench, to have thrown one vote in the national 
assembly, to have spoken one hour at a caucus, or have held a gover- 
nor’s commission just long enough to freely resign it. But while the 
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hot torrent of our blood asked for this, we never for a moment sup- 
posed that the court-room, the council-hall, or the caucus, was a proper 
place for us. We only felt that if the men of our country had dwin- 
dled into caitiffs, it had the more need of her women. The business of 
our country and our age, it has been most truly said, is to organize the 
rights of man. One of the holiest of his rights is to find woman in 
her proper place. It is he who is robbed by a wrong condition of 
things. We doubt very much whether Providence ever intended that 
women should personally share the duties of the commonwealth. We 
feel that this is utterly incompatible with the more precious and positive 
duties of the nursery and the fireside. But we long for the time to 
come, when a finished education shall be every woman’s birth-right, 
when the respect of the other sex shall be her legitimate inheritance, 
when the woman of any rank will be able to obtain a livelihood for 
herself or her children, without overtasking the generosity of man; 
when she shall no longer find herself, even for a moment, a tool, or a 
plaything. We would willingly listen to her voice in the religious as- 
sembly, for we have seen the soul of a “sister friend” more exquisitely 
and visibly illuminated by the Divine Spirit, than that of any preacher 
to whom we have ever listened ; and we are not surprised that in the 
present state of the world, a woman’s soul should frequently be found 
the fittest receptacle for the love and righteousness of Christ. Hither- 
to, the sex has given utterance chiefly to its emotion; not that it is in- 
capable of logic, or any similar exercise, more than man would be, if 
nothing but his powers of expression were educated, as is now the case 
with her. While the press is open to her, she has less to complain of 
than man, who wrongs himself by all sorts of legalized oppression and 
wrong, which he might have perceived long ago, had he turned his 
eyes to the ‘* Utopia ” with a more patient attention. 

We cannot expect that people of different religious faith, and differ- 
ent degrees of culture, will always enter wisely and faithfully upon 
any reform ; but it is a beautiful and most desirable thing to see hun- 
dreds of Sabbath school teachers, uniting in positive determination to 
check the course of an insidious sin, to witness thousands responding 
to the cry for liberty. What if your own words, written to the same 
end, be face to face with those of a spirit which you condemn. You 
are responsible only for what your own lip speaks, and perhaps your 
word may calm the fever some other has kindled. But if you would 
move the people, now, it will no longer answer to stand apart from 
them, saying, “You are altogether wrong.” If your head decides 
better, your heart must beat the same. You must join the onward 

VOL. Iv. 11* 
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movement, for no one will look back to see what becomes of you, or 
listen to your complaints. The spirit of modern reform seems to us 
the natural and welcome unfolding of Christ’s Gospel, and his modera- 
tion is quite as nearly attained in this, as in any other specific move- 
ment. Does the church come very near to Christ’s ideal church? and 
yet, who leaves it on that account? or, of the few who do, how few 
accomplish as much for their race, as the hardy spirits who remain to 
labor and protest? We look for a still higher reform than any yet be- 
gun. We long for the time when men shall perceive that religious 
faith and not religious belief is what God requires of man; when the 
controversialist, if he survive the era, shall be content with stating his 
own affirmative ; and when the only battle-ground of theology shall be 
found in the mind of the reader. We long for the time when the ques- 
tion shall be “* What spirit are you of?” and no longer “To whose 
communion do you belong?” when Christ shall have become to all 
men, not only, or chiefly, the head of the church, but the true Son of 
God, the holiest pattern of humanity. c. W. H. 





THE CHILD IN THE MIDST OF THE DISCIPLES. 
BY REV. G. F. SIMMONS. 


Wuen the disciples of Jesus had been disputing among themselves 
which should be the greatest, he took a child and set him in the midst 
of them. And again when children were brought to him that he should 
lay his hands on them, he made them an example to his followers. In 
each of these two cases he taught a peculiar lesson, and to be clearly 
understood, the one and the other must be distinguished. 

This is rendered somewhat difficult by their being in a degree min- 
gled together in the gospel of Matthew, a part of what was uttered on 
the latter of those occasions, being incorporated with what was spoken 
on the former. ‘To remove this confusion, we must transfer those re- 
markable words which we find in Matthew xviii. 3, 4 to xix. 14 of the 
same evangelist ; for it is in this latter connexion that we find the words 
in the other gospels. See Mark x. 13— 16, and Luke xviii. 15, 17. 
And it is probably in this connexion that they were spoken by Jesus. 

Would we understand clearly and aright the former of the two les- 
sons referred to, we shall find it most complete and distinct in the re- 
port of Mark. It is ix. 33 of that gospel. We find the manner in 
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which the conversation was begun, there mentioned with particularity ; 
and it seems to us more natural, than that which is suggested to us in 
the other records. Jesus did not wait for any application of the disci- 
ples; but opened the subject himself, by questioning them: ‘ What 
was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way?” And they 
were ashamed and silent. Then without forcing them to a confession, 
he sat down, and calling the twelve around him, said unto them: “ If 
any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all and servant of 
all.” The dignity among his disciples was to be a dignity of service ; 
and their glory a glory of humility. Then “‘he took a child and set 
him in the midst of them, and when he had taken him in his arms, he 
said unto them: whosoever shall receive one of such children in my 
name receiveth me.” 

When we accept without modification or farther elucidation the in- 
terpretation which is usually given of this passage, I fear that we fail of 
understanding the true force of Christ’s words, and that the peculiar 
beauty of his act is lost upon us. 

The child is not here proposed to the disciples as an example of hu- 
mility, but as an instance of those humble objects to which their be- 
neficence, like his interest and love, was to condescend. Not as an 
example of ~ virtue, but as an object on which their virtue was to be 
exerc..:d. ‘\ hoever received this little child received him. And he 
left them to understand the same of all the other humble objects of his 
care, of the ignorant and the poor, and the weak, and the obscure, of 
that whole class of which the child is a symbol and instance, of the 
whole “low estate” in the kingdom of heaven, the men and things of 
which they were with a peculiar interest to ‘* mind.” 

The meaning of Jesus appears clear, when we take these words of 
his in connexion with the occasion. The disciples “ had been disputing 
among themselves, which should be greatest.”” By this we are not in- 
deed to understand that, carried away by a selfish ambition, they were 
ignorant of, or forgot the spiritual character of their Master’s reign. 
But they were eager to be prominent, and were jealous of one another 
as to the dignity and honor, in establishing it. Not without the leaven 
of selfishness, nor wholly clear from the contamination of vanity, they 
were about to carry their rivalships into a region which ought to be sa- 
cred from their tread, and retain a sense of personal glory even in ad- 
ministering the mercies of the great Messiah’s reign. There was to be 
pride, and there was to be jealousy, and there was to be ambition, even 
where all alike are sinners, and all alike are low. It is no wonder that 
they were ashamed, when Jesus, with that look which conveyed the 
mild rebuke, and was, I may almost say, itself the sweet correction of 
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their error, asked them: ‘* What was it that ye so hotly disputed to- 
gether by the way ?” 

When therefore he set a child in their midst as an example of those 
humble fellow-creatures in benefitting whom they rendered a personal 
favor to him, he uttered a censure on this dream of supremacy, and 
this ambition of greatness, and instructed those who heard him that 
their salvation and reward were to depend, not on the greatness of their 
position, or the extent of their work, but on the spirit in which it was 
performed. ‘ Whoever shall receive any one of such children, any 
one single fellow-creature, in my name, that is by virtue of the connex- 
ion he has with me, and acting therefore as my organ, and in obedience 
to my impulse, and to be the channel of my benefits, —receives me. 
And in receiving me, he receives him that sent me.” No one there- 
fore can be greater than he. Or rather, there is no question of great- 
ness here. All greatness is lost; and all talent fades. All power and 
glory are eclipsed in the light of that greater name. He teaches them 
that they are all on the same level; that they are to rise above one 
another only in their nearness to him; that they are not to be ambitious 
of a great part even in the developement of so sacred a drama, but to 
act well the part in which they are put; that nothing is low there; and 
that the meanest service which they can render, if it be performed 
with a sweet self-surrender, as the willing organs of his perfect mercy, 
shall receive the reward in its fulness. ‘Ye have disputed among 
yourselves of dignity and rank in my work, and would shine as apos- 
tles of the nations; but I say unto you, whosoever shall receive the 
meanest of all the heirs of my promises, with the mind and in the spi- 
rit of an apostle, has all the glory which I came to confer, the glory of 
serving me and him that sent me.’ 

The meaning of Christ, if we succeed in understanding it, needs 
no illustration, and does not admit of enforcement. But I may be per- 
mitted to reflect, how, while it humbles the presumption of the vain, it 
may bring fire to the heart of the lowly, and make the religious teach- 
er of children, the comforter and admonisher of the poor, the nurse of 
the sick, or the friend of the neglected find a dignity and sweetness in 
their work, which shall not depend on the acceptance they meet with 
in return, and which shall make them of one company with the 
apostles. 

If we turn now to the other passage to which I referred at the be- 
ginning, we shall find it in Luke xviii. 15 —— 17 and in Mark x. 18 — 16 
and in Matthew xix. 13, 14, taken in connexion with xviii. 34, which 
undoubtedly belongs here,—and in all substantially alike. The words of 
Christ impressed themselves so clearly and memorably on the minds of 
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the hearers on this occasion that we have them recorded by several, at 
a considerable distance of time, almost without variation one from an- 
other. He would not have the little children turned away, “ for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ;” and “ whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein.” 
Memorable words! And happy for us that we have this assurance that 
they are the very words of Christ himself. 

We have in this case a lesson by no means identical with that which 
was given on the other occasion ; although it is indeed allied to it. The 
child is here proposed as in some respect an example of what the disci- 
ple should be. We are not to despise children; for it is of such that 
the kingdom of heaven is composed. The question is, in what respect 
they are our examples, and what it is in them which as Christians we 
are to imitate. 

And here again I must take some exceptions to a common interpreta- 
tion, and question whether the purpose be here to impress on us pre- 
cisely the virtue of humility ; for humility is by no means a character- 
istic of children; who are on the contrary fond of supremacy, and ea- 
ger for distinction. If we consider more nearly, it would seem to be 
the simplicity or artlessness of the child to which Christ’s love is 
drawn, and which he would by this example inculcate upon us. This 
artlessness, or whatever else we may call that childlike disposition, is 
seen reigning with such a characteristic sweetness in the eminent ex- 
amples of the Christian character, that it is a familiar subject of our 
admiration. And it is frequently mentioned too, as a peculiar grace of 
genius. But it is here proposed to us by our Master, not as the last 
ornament of mature virtue, though such, in its perfect form, it might 
well be thought, but as the qualification for entrance into the kingdom. 
Some might suppose it to be a later fruit ; but according to this word of 
Christ it is the initiate condition of our acceptance, the disposition by 
which we are in the beginning to connect ourselves with our Saviour. 
He was indeed, himself the perfect example of that to which he exhorts 
others. His godlike greatness was not inconsistent with this tender 
and modest beauty. Strange, perhaps; Jesus Christ appears to us al- 
ways like a child; and yet he was the child of God! So much lowli- 
ness with so much power! such a morning clearness with such a night- 
ly mystery of being! This trait, the trait by which we unite ourselves 
with him, we might think that in him we should not find. But there it 
is in its fulness. Artless simplicity, — the guileless heart, — single- 
ness of purpose, unity of desire, and in action directness and sincerity, 
—all these seem to be comprehended in that of which the child and 
Jesus are the examples. In him that grace resides as in a gulf; and 
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it overflows upon all who are intimately conversant with him. May he 
grant it unto us, who need it greatly ; and endow us with that earliest 
and latest charm of his discipleship. . 





NOT FAITHLESS, BUT BELIEVING. 
BY MRS. SUSAN JEWETT. 
‘Oh thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 


On the wild wave sinking, 
Frighted Peter cried, 
“Save me, or I perish,” — 

Jesus at his side. 


Faithless! unbelieving! 
Wherefore doubt or fear? 

By his care uplifted — 
Calmly standing near. 


Thus, when waves of sorrow 
Swell life’s changing sea, 
And, faithless, we are sinking, 

Lord, we turn to thee. 


“ Save us or we perish,” 
In our grief we cry, 
Till that hour forgetting 
Thou art ever nigh! 


Hear us, pitying Jesus, 
Turn not thou away ; 
Guide us, we implore thee, 

On our stormy way. 


Through the gathering darkness, 
When on Thee we call, 
Stretch thy hand to save us, 
Ere we faint and fall. 


Guide us by thy presence, 
O’er the threatening sea; 
By thy Jove uplifted 
Let us walk with thee. 





THE FAMINE AND THE SWORD, 


On our eyes, so tearful, 
Let thy glory shine, 
Till, each drop, exhaling, 
Melt in light divine. 


Blessed be God, who giveth 
*Mid life’s varying scene, 
One strong hope — an anchor, 
Where our souls can lean. 


Blessed are they whom sorrow 
Teaches thence to fly 

Ere by dark waves swallowed 
In despair they die. 


But, more blest, the spirits 
Which, in good or ill, 

Bow with meek submission 
To a Father's will. 


Joy’s bright sunshine shows them 
The true source of joy: 

And no dreary tempest 
Can their faith destroy. 





THE FAMINE AND THE SWORD. 
THE BROTHERHUOD OF NATIONS.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


“Tue famine and the sword.”—It is a cheering and animating thing 
to see the nations of the earth recognizing the fraternal relations by 
which God has designed to bind them together ; to see them acting as 
if they believed, and realized, that they were created to live together in 
unity, dwelling side by side in concord, bearing each other’s burdens, 
healing each other’s troubles, forgiving each other’s injuries, ministering 
to each other’s' wants, and thus fulfilling mutually, nobly and generously, 
all the offices of brotherly goodwill. 

It is true, the signs that such a state of things is approaching are 
much more faint than we could desire ; more rare than they ought to 
be ; more seldom met with than Christianity teaches us to believe they 
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shall be, at some future day. Perhaps it is for this very reason that 
we prize the more highly, and hail the more gratefully, every such 
sign, when we can detect its appearance. I fully believe the time will 
come, under the softening, and purifying, and elevating, and enlarging 
influence of Christian truth and love, when this condition of the world 
shall be no longer regarded as an impracticable theory,—some vision- 
ary fiction of the imagination, some Utopian dream; but when a 
brotherhood of nations shall be seen, be believed in, yes, and be felt as 
a living and a present reality. My faith in the progressive and the 
humanizing power of Christianity compels me to believe that such a 
bright and glorious period is yet to dawn on the weary world; that 
mankind will grow sick of wars, and tumults and contentions ; that 
the saturated earth will refuse to receive any more blood, drawn from 
man’s heart by his brother’s hand, into her fruitful bosom ; that hatred 
will be subdued to gentleness, and affection will conquer vengeance, 
and retaliation will give place to forbearance, and malice be banished 
by benevolence, and injustice be penitent before generosity, and the 
dark demon of slavery itself be fettered by the tender cords of mercy 
and compassion. 

I acknowledge that hitherto the political aspect of the world has pre+ 
sented little to encourage this great hope. Nations have been rather 
foes than friends. They have been more ready to fight, to burn, to 
slaughter, — for their commerce, their self-aggrandizement, their lust of 
power or territory, or what they falsely call their honor, — more ready 
to fight, to burn, to slaughter, than to aid, to comfort, to enlighten and 
bless one another, Strange as it may seem, they have chosen to ex- 
haust time and labor, to lavish expenditure and life, to produce mutual 
distress and anguish and sorrow, rather than mutual assistance, knowl- 
edge and peace. From the days of Ishmael to the days of the present 
American President and Congress, the hand of almost every country 
has been against its brother-country ; the warlike policy has been the 
prevailing policy. The benign principles of Christianity have found 
their way into the cabinets and councils of rulers, even less than into 
the conduct of individual men; less even into the halls of legislation 
and the audience-chambers of palaces, than into the private transac- 
tions of citizens and neighbors. The olive branch of peace has been 
cut up and trampled under foot and burnt, in the carnage and fire of 
the battle-field. The brooding wings of the pacific dove have been 
torn and mangled and scattered to the winds, by the clutching talons of 
the hungry eagle of destruction. The emblems of savage, brutal war, 
have been more treasured and honored than the Christian symbols of 
amity and reconciliation, 
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And I must confess, there are too many traces of this barbarous taste, 
and this unchristian animosity, still existing. The present policy of 
governments is far too little leavened by the heavenly doctrine of the 
Prince of Peace. As I said, the signs of improvement are painfully 
faint and few. There is a mournful readiness in nations to resent inju- 
ry, to retaliate, to revenge ; to bellow through the brazen throat of war ; 
to throw open the loopholes of fortifications and ships ; to plant forests 
of bristling bayonets round the ports of commerce ; to pile up powder 
in magazines ; to talk boastingly of national prowess ; to levy taxes on 
the poor man’s food to support the expenses of wicked campaigns; to 
expose the morals of the soldiery to the awful corruptions and depravi- 
ties of the camp; to clothe able-bodied men who ought to be laboring 
in the occupations of useful industry, with the gewgaws of epaulettes 
and feathers ; to present them with swords and knives for the horrible 
work of destruction. 

All these things are disheartening. Yet there are opposite and coun- 
terbalancing indications. There are, here and there, some tokens of 
renovation, and of a happier and juster era. But after all, the surest 
prophecy of good, is in the regenerating tendency of Christian truth, 
and in the inward assurance of the soul itself. Who is there of us here 
that does not find it easy to picture that coming age, remote as it may 
be? Who cannot readily call up the vision? who does not verily be- 
lieve that it shall one day be realized, though we shall not live to see 
its sunrise? The brotherhood of nations, — it shall yet come, as surely 
as Christ has lived; as surely as the Gospel is true; as surely as love 
is omnipotent. Then if calamity overtakes one nation, its neighbor 
will rush to the scene of suffering, not to plunder and feast upon the 
spoils, but to relieve and to console. If putrid pestilence breathes its 
horrid miasma over a country, the surrounding countries will not add 
the ravages of warfare to the wasting plague, nor flee from the distress 
like unfeeling aliens, but will become the ministers of a humane and 
healing mercy. If gaunt famine stalks over a land, if drought parches 
the fields, and dearth cuts off the harvest, and seed-time promises no 
fruit, and the heavens are brass over the head, and the earth iron be- 
neath the feet, and the rain of the land as powder and dust, and the 
carcasses of men meat for the fowls of the air and the beasts of the 
field, then the lands blessed with plenty shall pour out of their abun- 
dance into the empty storehouses, with a genuine Christian charity, and 
their affluence shall flow forth in rejoicing streams of bounty, and the 
giving and the grateful shall be like one family of brethren. And in 
times of universal prosperity, not selfishness, overreaching, falsehood 
and fraud, but liberality, candor, truthfulness and justice, shall be the 
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heavenly rules that regulate the interchanges and the commerce of the 
globe. This would indeed be a realization of the brotherhood of na- 
tions. Then shall be neither “the famine,” nor “the sword.” ‘Then 
will be fulfilled the prediction of the prophets: ‘They shall be no 
more consumed with hunger; they shall see no war, nor hear the sound 
of the trumpet, nor have hunger of bread; they shall not hunger nor 
thirst, for he that hath mercy shall lead them; even by the springs of 
water shall he guide them; they shall dwell safely, and none shall make 
them afraid; nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more; they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks ; violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land; wasting nor destruction within thy borders; I will 
make thine officers peace, and thine exactors righteousness ; thy people 
shall be all righteous. ‘The Lord shall hasten it in his time !” 

My fellow-Christians, we cannot fail to see, I think, and we ought to 
acknowledge it with gratitude, that one sign of that better age has ap- 
peared among us within a few weeks past. There is something quite 
inspiring to the better feelings, in the prompt response that has been 
heard, in our several cities and public bodies, to the story of distress 
and the cry for help, that have lately come to us from across the sea. 
When the accounts were shown to be authentic ; when the terrific fact 
was positively known; when it came to be really a matter of certainty, 
that our fellow-men, brethren of the same human blood, having suscep- 
tibilities to pain and hunger like ourselves, were actually starving, then 
instantly, the general sympathy was awakened ; the nobler affections of 
humanity were roused ; the kindlier sentiments have risen up and as- 
serted their supremacy. Already, the hand of supply has been stretched 
out; liberal bestowments have been made, and more are ready to be 
made ; the channels of communication are open ; the streams of charity, 
unlocked from the frost of selfish calculation, are beginning to flow out, 
to refresh the hunger-smitten thousands of Ireland and Scotland. Nev- 
er did good vessels, which have enriched so often the coffers of mer- 
chandise, bear over the waves of the Atlantic between their oaken ribs 
a nobler or more precious freight, than goes out in the ships that a 
Christian benevolence has thus launched and loaded, to heal the mise- 
ries of that hungry population ; not even those that bore out two centu- 
ries ago from the oppression of the Old World, those free and fearless 
spirits, men of conscience, fearing God and hating tyrants, who sought 
a shelter, a temple and a home, in the solemn wildernesses of the New. 
God bless these offerings of sympathy from nation to nation, and guide 
them safely across the waters, and accept them as some slight atone- 
ment for the sins that still degrade our people ! 
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You will see, my friends, that my object is not so much to exhort 
you to engage in this holy enterprise and promote jt, as to congratulate 
you on what has been done, or what is doing, and on the encouraging 
promises that are held out by these exertions for the prospects of man- 
kind, in creating a brotherhood of nations. It would be ungrateful to 
overlook so significant a pledge. 

Indeed, I cannot suppose that anything can be needed, to excite any 
individual here to contribute to this sacred object. The opportunities 
of giving, by public and concerted action, are now open ; and that is 
all the invitation or urging that any man, with a man’s heart in his 
bosom, can require. | at least should have no courage to offer any other ; 
for if there is any heart so steeled and hardened, and cased in selfish- 
ness, as not to be touched, and moved, and melted by the piteous and 
appalling descriptions that have been circulated in all our journals, 
I should despair of reaching so impenetrable a sensibility by any argu- 
ments or appeals. 

These affecting facts are, I suppose, universally understood. In 
those desolate countries one harvest is past, or rather the time of har- 
vest is past and brought no harvest with it. Long months are yet to 
come before another harvest season can return. The crops on which 
multitudes depend for existence has failed. What was written of old 
by Isaiah has literally come to pass, and a strange disease in the vege- 
table kingdom has “ killed their root with famine.” Unutterable gloom 
broods and settles like a pall over the threatened districts. At this 
moment, —and so it will be, at best, for months to come,— hundreds 
and thousands of human faces are growing pale with terror, and with 
actual want; hundreds and thousands of strong arms are growing thin- 
ner and weaker, and more tremulous every day; hundreds and thou- 
sands of hearts are failing them for fear, and breaking with anguish 
to see those they love pining in starvation. The most offensive, 
nauseous and unwholsome articles of food are ravenously swallowed 
from very desperation; so true is it, what was written in the Proverbs 
centuries ago, that “to the hungry soul every bitter thing is sweet.” 
It is estimated that so cheap a gift as a single barrel of provision will 
save one human being, one living soul from starving to death. The 
most judicious, disinterested and responsible persons have been appoint- 
ed for the work of distributing the contributions, and are already ac- 
tively engaged in the service. Who of us, then, that is not actually 
starving, himself, will refuse to rescue one human being from that awful 
fate ? 

We read these accounts in the newspapers, and are little affected by 
them. We take the mere statistics, the aggregate of deaths or sufferings, 
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and they do not work upon our feelings, any more than the ordinary list 
of deaths that we read in the newspaper affects us and conducts us into 
the private circles of anguish and bereavement, with which each name 
recorded there is, to some hearts, associated. But if we could leave 
the cold aggregate statement, and only enter by actual observation and 
fellow-feeling into the circumstances of some single individual there ; if 
we could share or even witness some one of those frightful experiences ; 
if we could measure the agony of one parent’s apprehension and grief, 
looking on a haggard child crying and wasting away helplessly of 
hunger ; if we could go into some one of those squalid huts of the 
poor, where every household comfort is mocked by some token of de- 
spair, and sit down and look on the familiar horrors enacted there 
every day,—then, if indeed our souls did not faint at the spectacle, — 
then might we begin to be duly affected by this wretchedness. It has 
always seemed to me that there is nothing, in all the compass and all 
the kinds of physical suffering so unutterably oppressive and dreadful, 
as the slow, lingering approach of starvation, one hope after another 
disappointed ; each throb of gnawing pain growing more acute; suns 
rising and setting, — evening shutting in, and daylight breaking overhead, 
yet no ray of hope to brighten the blackness of the prospect; the im- 
pending fate growing more certain amidst every aggravating accompa- 
niment; the fury and frenzy of despair only checked and moderated 
by the feebleness of the body’s strength, — but why should I go farther 
in the description? Heaven mercifully spares us the sight of the reali- 
ty, and imagination shall not try to paint the likeness. Only let me 
ask you, parents, to conceive, for one moment, what your sensations 
must be, if you were to hear from the dear child of your affections one 
moaning cry for bread, which you knew you had not the power to 
give! 

The utmost will be done, — we will rest assured, — the utmost will be 
done that can be done, and done speedily and cheerfully. That bles- 
sing which was promised of old shall be earned: “He that hath given 
his bread to the hungry, shall surely live.” ‘Give thy bread to the 
hungry,” cried the ancient prophet of the Lord, “If thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light 
rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the noonday, and the Lord 
shall guide thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought.” It is a 
beautiful incident that is recorded in the book of Ruth, that the generous 
Boaz, when the poor maiden came to glean after his reapers, bade them 
leave handfuls of the wheat at the corners of the field, that she might 
gather them ; so ought the prosperous always to drop their abundance 
into the needy hands of the helpless. Notice how exalted was the 
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apostle’s standard of beneficence! ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.” And remember that gracious assurance of the Saviour in the 
parable: “I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; for inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

“The famine, and the sword.” Two or three circumstances have 
combined to associate these two things together, at this time. I will 
briefly allude to them before I close. 

The famine and the sword are two great scourges of mankind, two 
terrific visitations of suffering upon the human family. Yet they differ 
in this essential respect. The one is caused generally by the direct 
Providence of God; the other is the wicked product of men’s foolish, 
or revengeful, or ambitious passions. It is rarely that the evils of fam- 
ine can be foreseen and prevented even by the wisest prudence. No 
word of prophetic warning comes to the doomed nation, as it is said to 
have come to Joseph under the reign of Pharoah, in that seven years’ 
famine that desolated Egypt; and the amplest resources cannot provide 
for its havoc. The cause of the existing European scarcity was as in- 
evitable and as providential as when God dried up the springs of the 
Nile, so that it did not overflow its banks and yield the accustomed fer- 
tilization to the soil, or when he withheld the rain from the parching 
plains of Judea, or sent the caterpillar and the locust to devour the 
ripening harvest. Whatever the scientific explanation of the failure of 
the potato crop may be, it was evidently providential, and not to be 
prevented. No doubt a greater liberality on the part of the rich might 
have done more than was done to alleviate the misery after the disease 
began to appear, but nothing human could prevent it. This we can 
never say of war. Of that tremendous sin and shame a holy and be- 
nignant Father could never be the author. Man alone is responsible 
for its unnatural atrocities. 

Yet, let us not think harshly, or impiously complain of the Provi- 
dence which brings among us the pale spectre of famine. Even that 
sad visitor, be sure of it, has his mission of good. This very want 
that now distresses the neighboring nations, must have some inscrutable 
connexion with the advancement and the welfare of the world; not 
seen by us, but clearly known to Him who seeth the end from the be- 
ginning. One boundless good will be done if it only teaches our com- 
munities a deeper lesson of charity, and thus adds a new bond to 
the brotherhood of nations. We shall err deplorably if we thought- 
lessly accuse Providence ; for after all, the only hope of the famishing, 
now, as in the Psalmist’s day, is in “ the Lord who giveth food to the 
hungry.” 

VOL. IV. 12* 
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“The famine, and the sword.” Another striking fact that associates 
these two words together, is this: that it is only a few months ago that 
the government of this country seemed just about to draw the sword for 
the sake of a disputed title to a strip of land, upon that very British 
nation, one member of which it now hastens to deliver from the jaws 
of famine. The threatened barbarity of bloodshed has been exchanged 
for the friendly intercommunication of kindness. What happier con- 
summation could a Christian ask? Not only is the change, the con- 
trast,—as has been said,—a most gratifying one, but there seems to me 
to be a yet higher view of the matter. Had that menacing rupture 
been completed, in all human probability,—not necessarily,—indeed it 
ought even then to have been otherwise, but such is the nature of hu- 
man passions engendered by war, and such are the alienating and em- 
bittering effects of that inhuman business, that, in all probability,—the 
thousands of Ireland and Scotland would have been starving as they 
are now, perhaps even in more dire extremities, and yet no helping 
hand would have been stretched from the wealthy States on this side 
the sea. Instead of being their friend, this country would then have 
been their foe. Instead of performing towards them the blessed offices 
of the good Samaritan, we should have been engaged, with demoniac 
rage, in tearing out their vitals. Instead of bearing out the supplies 
that are to save their lives, our fleets would have been belching out fire 
and death upon their citizens. 

As it is, is not our country sustaining a far more beautiful relation ? 
We are receiving the inmates of Irish alms-houses and the destitute 
districts, by thousands, upon our hospitable shores, and giving them 
employment and wages upon our public works, and not this only, but 
when the wail of starvation reaches us across the ocean from those that 
remain behind, we impart to them of the wealth wherewith Providence 
has crowned so lavishly those very public works, and of the sustenance 
poured, under the smiles of Heaven, from our fertile acres. This 
is human fellowship ; this is democracy; this is Christianity. This 
seems, indeed, like some perceptible approach towards the brotherhood 
of nations! I say again, may God accept the offering, and pardon us 
our follies and our sins ! 

For follies and sins we have ; and it becomes us in shame and humil- 
iation to confessthem. ‘There is one more circumstance that associates 
together those words, “the famine and the sword;” one that carries 
with it a certain feeling of regret and disgust ; and the one, let me say, 
that first led me to the choice of these words as my text, this morning. 
On the same evening, three days ago, when hundreds of the humane 
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and the benevolent of this community were gathering into the old 
shrine of liberty, where so many a noble cause has been pleaded, and 
so many a noble voice been uttered, another company was assembling 
elsewhere in the city for a very different purpose. In the one place, 
the friends of humanity met, to relieve famine; in the other, persons 
met to witness the presentation of a sword,—a sword, an instrument 
fabricated, if for any purpose, for the destruction of human life, and 
the butchering of human bodies. Respecting the ceremony itself, I 
have nothing to say. Of the taste that could help men and women to 
enjoy the spectacle, different persons will probably entertain different 
opinions. But the occassion had, to my mind, a moral, or an immoral 
significance. It reminded us all that we have an army; and not 
only an army, but sad and brutal work for that army to do; that we are 
heaping infamous outrages upon a poor sister republic, and violating the 
everlasting laws of Almighty God, by ruining, and stabbing, and shoot- 
ing his children. There is an old proverb: “ Better are they that are 
slain with the sword, than they that are slain with hunger.” However 
it may be with them that perish by the sword, it is certainly not better 
with them that use it. Better die of starvation in the Providence of 
God, than slay a soul in battle. Had all the wealth that has been 
worse than wasted in this iniquitous war, been poured into the cottages 
of the Irish and Scotch peasantry, what joy and comfort would gladden 
those desolated homes ! 

The sword, emblem of contention, grasped by the hand of its de- 
luded owner, goes out on its errand of slaughter, thirsting for human 
blood. The gift of love and of compassion goes on its errand of ce« 
lestial mercy, to heal and to'save. Curses, and foul birds of prey, wait 
upon the path of the sword. Blessings, and gentle angels, hover round 
the voyage of the gift. Christians, brethren, men, — would you choose 
to be the bearers of the one, or of the other; to hear the groans of the 
dying, and the shrieks of the wounded, and the imprecations of the 
widow and the orphan where your sword has struck, or the grateful 
and exulting benedictions of the hungry wrestler with famine, that your 
charity has redeemed ? 
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THE MISSIONARIES. 
BY MRS. H. V. CHENEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


In many a lone and desert spot, where human footsteps have never 
penetrated, the earth decks herself as gaily in verdure and bloom, as if 
the eye of man were there, to admire and enjoy its loveliness. Age 
after age, the trees bud and blossom, and yield their fruits which ripen and 
decay, enriching the soil for future culture, and nourishing countless 
tribes of animated life, thus constantly fulfilling the wise and beneficent 
purposes of the great Creator. And thus, also, in the darkest regions 
of moral and spiritual desolation, where man, degraded by ignorance 
and superstition, bows down before the idol deities which his own hands 
have formed, hearts may be found, ready to kindle to a diviner life, 
natures obscured, but still bearing the impress of their original purity, 
and souls, waiting for some welcome messenger to bear them on to im- 
mortality. It is not an idle dream of enthusiasm, a vain longing for 
renown, or a mistaken sense of duty, which leads men to exchange the 
ease and comfort, the social and intellectual enjoyments of civilized 
life, for the hardships, often the martyrdom, of a missionary cause. 
Many, it is true, from misguided zeal, from exaggerated views of duty, 
or from weakness of judgment, have brought discredit on the holy 
cause, perilled their own lives, and wrought confusion and distrust, 
where they should have inspired confidence, and planted that tree of 
life, “* whose leaves are for the healing of the nations.” But God, who 
judges the heart, will reward the motive ; and no one can regard the 
lives of those devoted men, however differing in name or creed, with- 
out emotions of sympathy and reverence. 

{In one of the beautiful islands of the Indian ocean, a young mis- 
sionary commenced his labors, with a devotion as pure, a love as warm 
towards God and man, as ever animated a human being. Several 
months had passed in earnest conflict with hope and discouragement, 
but with unremitted attention to his duties, and not vain attempts to win 
the favor of the poor natives among whom he dwelt. It was a day of 
heartfelt gratitude, when the first convert to his labors came to receive 
the rite of baptism, for herself and her infant child. Never to him 
had the luxuriant twilight of that golden clime shed a softer radiance, 
or the air breathed a richer perfume, than when he stood beneath the 
broad canopy of heaven, beside a gushing fountain,—the baptismal font 
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of Nature, — and, in words suited to the untutored minds of the simple 
natives, explained to them the beautiful significance of the rite he was 
about to administer. He addressed them in their own language ; 
briefly, but with deep feeling, explained the nature and perfections of 
the great and good God who claimed their love and homage, and set 
forth in its own truth and loveliness the character of the pure and com- 
passionate Saviour. 

The young missionary was not alone in that heathen land. Beside 
him stood his loving and faithful wife, his companion in every good 
work,— one whose heart never fainted, but whose enduring love, whose 
cordial sympathy and unclouded serenity lightened his cares, and 
helped him forward on his heavenward path. ‘Together they had left 
the enjoyment of a refined and well-ordered home, in the favored capi- 
tal of New England, and entered on that wider field of labor, with 
hearts devoted to each other, and to the cause in which they were en- 
gaged. Many trials, unforeseen and peculiar, had already attended 
them ; but these had only strengthened them to greater perseverance, 
and encouraged them to aim at still higher Christian attainments. 
Providence had blest them with an infant son, full of health and 

‘promise; and they brought him forth, on that pleasant evening, to dedi- 
cate him, with the redeemed children of idolatry, to that kind, heavenly 
Father, whose paternal care extends equally to all his creatures. 
Sweetly he lay upon his mother’s breast, the sinless purity of infancy 
impressed upon his tranquil brow; and fervent were the prayers which 
rose to God from those young parents’ hearts, that he would keep their 
little one from the evil of the world, and prepare him by the discipline 
of life for a higher and immortal state of existence. The dusky features, 
the gay and peculiar costumes of the natives, as they stood around, 
formed a striking contrast to this little group of strangers. Many had 
assembled there from curiosity, others came, as was their wont, at that 
cool evening hour, to fetch water from the fountain for their household 
purposes. Groups of women were seen, not ungracefully attired, 
bearing on their heads, with a peculiar ease on which they pride them- 
selves, the urn-like pitchers which they replenished daily at the foun- 
tain. The young convert herself, with an innate sense of what was 
fitting the occasion, had laid aside every ornament, except, with per- 
haps a lingering superstition, she had hung around the neck and arms 
of her little one the scarlet berries of an oriental shrub; and in her 
own dark hair were twined thé silver leaves and crimson flowers of the 
aromatic zinganie. 

A reverential silence pervaded the assembly, as the young servant of 
Christ addressed that heathen mother, and, taking the children in his 
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arms, sprinkled their brows with the pure water of the fountain, dedi- 
cating them to God, in the simple and memorable words, which his 
Master had appointed to be used. He closed with fervent prayer, the 
out-pouring of a pious and affectionate heart kindling with intense de- 
sire to regenerate the degraded and superstitious of his race, and many 
a heart melted as they listened to his earnest eloquence. Not a few 
came to him, in sincerity of soul, desiring to hear more of the good 
God, whom he proclaimed to them. 

** Young stranger,” said a venerable man, with deep feeling, ‘* we 
entreat thee to speak to us again, for our hearts are moved with won- 
der at thy words. Thy people have sent many priests to us, but we 
understood them not; they bade us worship three gods, yet rebuked us 
because we bowed before many ; they say that the great Being is angry 
with us, and will punish us forever, and that he has poured vengeance 
on his own son, who died for us. Our own gods are more merciful ; 
when we cast our children to them, they smile on us and grant our de- 
sires. But you tell us of a good God, who loves us, who does us good 
always, and sends his son to teach us; we would hear again of your 
God.” 

“Is not this, dear Henry,” said the wife of the missionary, with tear- 
ful eyes, as they returned to the solitude of their own simple home, 
** is not this a reward for all that we have suffered, for all that we may 
yet endure? Oh! if but one heart is penetrated with Christian truth, 
if but one soul is saved through our endeavors, surely, surely we may 
count all sacrifices gain to our own souls, immortal gain to the one, if 
only one it should be, who is added to the fold of Christ!” 

** Never, dear Anna,” he replied, “have I looked for great results 
from our limited, individual labors. But I feel a strong conviction that 
an earnest and sincere mind, directing all its efforts to some great and 
good object, in humble reliance on the influence and aid of God, must 
also influence the minds of others; and though weak and imperfect in 
itself, and contending with prejudice and opposition from without, that 
the result of its labors will be certain and satisfactory. Let our Chris- 
tian light, dearest, shine brightly in this heathen land; let us teach, not 
abstruse doctrines, but holy truths, such as fell from the lips of Jesus 
and /his disciples ; and above all, endeavor to commend by our own 
example the gentle virtues of Christianity. And, believe me, the good 
seed will not fall on barren ground, but will surely germinate and bear 
fruit, though not perhaps abundantly, before we are called to give an 
account of our talent to the great Master of the vineyard.” 


[To be continued.] 
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INSTALLATION AT CaMBRIDGEPORT, Mass. — We mentioned some months 
ago that the Society in Cambridgeport, formerly under the ministry of Rev. 
Mr. Muzzey, (now the Pastor of the Lee Street Church in Cambridgeport,) 
had invited Rev. J. F. W. Ware to become their Pastor. We recur to the 
subject now, for the sake of remarking that the services of Installation took 
place on the Sabbath, Nov. 29, 1846; in accordance with a custom which 
seems to be growing in favor among us, and which, in cases of Installations, 
as distinguished from Ordinations, appears to us a very desirable and excel- 
lent one. On this occasion, a sermon was preached by Rev. George Putnam, 
D. D., of Roxbury. The Society is in a highly flourishing and united state. 





Orpination aT TemMPLeTON, Mass.— Mr. Edwin G. Adamis, late of the 
Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as colleague Pastor with Rev. 
Charles Wellington in Templeton, on Wednesday, January 13, 1847. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Lincoln of Fitchburg, from 1 Peter iii. 18. 
The Ordaining Prayer was by Rev. Mr. White of Littleton; Charge, by Rev. 


Dr. Thompson of Barre; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Winkley 
of Boston; Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Barrett of Boston. The oth- 
er services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Nute of Petersham, Rev. Mr. Wel- 
lington of Templeton, and Rey. Mr. Bond of Barre. 





Sprine Street Cuurcn, Roxsury, Mass.—Rev. Dexter Clapp, recently 
of Savannah, Georgia, has taken the ministerial charge of the Society in 
Spring Street, lately under the ministry of Rev. Theodore Parker. Mr. Clapp 
entered on his duties in December. We venture to state, on our own authori- 
ty, that this arrangement does not imply a theological agreement between the 
present incumbent and his predecessor. We understand the parish is in a 
prosperous condition. 





InstaLiaTion AT NeEpHAM, Mass.— The Unitarian Society in Needham, 
lately under the ministry of Rev. Mr. Maynard, having invited Rev. C. H. A. 
Dall to become their Pastor, he was installed Feb. 7, 1847. The services: of 
installation consisted of the usual exercises of the Sabbath, adapted in sub- 
ject to the occasion. A discourse was preached by Rev. Jason Whitman of 
Lexington. 
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Unrranian Lectures. — Several valuable courses of lectures, designed to 
explain and establish the doctrines of Christianity as held by Unitarian Chris- 
tians, are now in process of delivery, in several of our large cities. We have 
already referred, in another No. of the Magazine, to a course in Boston, by 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, on the Scriptures. They have proved in the highest degree 
instructive, eloquent and popular. Crowded auditories continue to listen to 
them with enthusiastic approbation, and evidently with a deep and devout 
religious impression. We hear similar accounts of the lectures in New York 
city, by Rev. Mr. Bellows, —in Brooklyn, N. Y., by Rev. Mr. Farley, — and in 
Providence, R, I., by Rev. Mr. Osgood. We are thoroughly convinced of the 
great utility and importance of this means of diffusing right opinions and right 
feeling. It is a means hitherto too little employed by us. The public is ready 
to be interested in theological discussions, and as surely as discussion comes, 
light and truth will come. The community is ripe for a good-tempered con- 
troversy, Let it be promoted. We do not see why the system of Sunday 
evening lectures might not be carried out in small towns as well as in cities. 
If the ministers of any given neighborhood, including a limited number of 
parishes, would combine together, and pre-arrange their topics, so as to succeed 
each other in every pulpit, the labor of each would be moderate, while the 
effect of the whole would be incalculable, 





Tue Famtne.— Our foreign papers contain little interesting intelligence, 


except shocking details of the existing scarcity of food in Ireland, Scotland 
and Belgium, and even in many parts of England, and various schemes proposed 
by benevolent individuals for mitigating the horrors of the distress. The 
philanthropy of Great Britain seems to be thoroughly awakened, and on both 
sides of the sea, there is good reason to believe, generous donations will be 
made by rich and poor for this sacred object. 





New Unrrantan Society 1n Ware, Mass.— Within a few months 
past, effective measures have been taken for gathering and cementing a Uni- 
tarian parish in the Factory Village of Ware. For many years a few Liberal 
Christians have resided there; but recently a new spirit of interest has been 
awakened, and they have received large accessions of life and numbers, A 
commodious church has been built, in a convenient situation; generous sums 
have been appropriated towards defraying the expenses; and everything indi- 
cates a most gratifying state of inward and outward strength and prosperity. 
We understand, also, that our Scriptural and rational views have commended 
themselves, by their simplicity and truth, to many of the operatives in the 
Factories. These results are to be traced, we are happy to say, in considera- 
ble measure, to the zeal and perseverance of the travelling agent of the 
American Unitarian Association, Mr. Channing. 





